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BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting of 
Noy. 30, held in the Church of the Re- 
demption, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 
was opened by President U. S. Milburn. 

Rev. R. R. Hadley of Arlington con- 
ducted the devotional services. 

Dr. Milburn reminded the men that 
it is an exploded fiction that we are an 
isolated people; that what theology had 
not been able to do history has proved, 
namely, the brotherhood of man, and that 
we are all one. 

He then introduced Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, of Woonsocket, R. I., who was a 
member of Sherwood Eddy’s 1931 Semi- 
nar, and whospokeon “Lights and Shadows 
in EHurope.”’ 

“The basis for real optimism,” said 
Mr. Ellenwood, “is that human beings 
have enough intelligence to learn to live 
together. 

“Last Monday we had a vivid and 
brilliant portrayal of some of the shadows 
that overhang Europe and threaten us. 
To-day I shall try to give you some of 
the lights. But I must remind you of 
what a distinguished speaker said to us 
this summer, that our task is to help 
civilization win against chaos, and we 
must remember that the time is short. 

“First of all, we must think, and not 
simply rearrange our prejudices. We 
must approach-Europe and its problems 
with really open minds, free from pre- 
conceptions, and with a recognition of the 
fact that it is our problem as well as theirs. 

“England means peace and means it 
desperately, much more so than America. 
Since the war we have been increasing our 
armaments, while she has steadily de- 
creased hers. 

“This summer Lloyd George told us 
that until the hearts of men are disarmed 
there can be no real peace, and Field 
Marshal Robertson, Chief of Imperial 
General Staff in the World War, told us 
that so far from large armaments securing 
peace they promote war. 

“One of the bright lights we discovered 
in England was that the government has 
been wise enough not to let the radio be 
captured by commercial interests, but 
jealously guards it as a part of the general 
education system. What this would mean 
in America, if we were wise enough to 
follow suit, it is difficult to say, but it 
would make enormously easier many of 
our great common tasks. 

“In Germany real wages have fallen 
greatly and the distress is real and in- 
creasing. When they are already near 
destitution, there is a prospect of one-half 
of the industrial population being unem- 
ployed this winter. In spite of this there 
is a steadiness and quietness that is re- 
assuring, but how long their fortitude 
will endure no one may say. 

“The Versailles Treaty has poisoned 
Europe, and there can be no enduring 
peace until it is revised. Many intelli- 
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gent Germans believe France is intent 
upon the destruction not simply of the | 
German state but the German people. . 
Hence, in desperation they may turn to: 
the extreme parties—the Hitlerites on the | 
right and the Communists on the left. 
To permit the economic destruction of 
Germany would be to involve other na- 
tions, including ourselves, in a major ° 
catastrophe. 

“In Czechoslovakia one of the brightest. . 
lights we saw was the great liberal move- 
ment led by Dr. Capek, which is bringing | 
thousands of the most intelligent and pro- - 
gressive citizens within the influence of a 
truly liberal religion. 

“Austria is in the deepest shadow of any | 
country we saw. LEereft of nearly nine- . 
tenths of its former population, with one- - 
third of its people living in its one capital 
city, it is facing almost unsurmountable | 
problems of readjustment, but the Aus- . 
trians are bravely attempting to meet their ° 
difficult and dangerous situation. 

“The thing that impressed us most and 
gave us the most hope is the patience 
and fortitude with which people every- » 
where are trying to recover from the awful 
disaster of the World War. One of the 
difficulties of the situation lies in the fact 
that it is impossible to convince the peasant 
population of France that Germany is a 
changed nation. 

“Perhaps the brightest spot we found 
was the Institute of International Rela- » 
tions of Geneva, where hundreds of young 
people from England, France, Germany, 
and the other European nations, come to- 
gether to study methods by which the : 
world can be reorganized on a peace: 


basis.” 
* * 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Start Now: Find Christmas 


LD and experienced as he is, Christmas some- 
times gets lost. We have just come upon a 
tract published in England almost three hun- 

dred years ago called “An Hue and Cry after Christ- 
mas.” Part of it as is follows: 


Any man or woman . . that can give any 
knowledge, or tell any tidings, of an old, old, very old 
gray-bearded gentleman, called Christmas, who was 
wont to be a verie familiar ghest, and visite all sorts of 
people both pore and rich, and used to appear in glit- 
tering gold, silk, and silver, in the Court, and in all 
shapes in the Theater in Whitehall, and had ringing, 
feasts, and jollitie in all places, both in the citie and 
countrie, for his coming .... whosoever can tell 
what is become of him, or where he may be found, let 
them bring him back againe into England. 


For many millions of people this year we fear 
Christmas will be ‘‘an old, old, very old grey-bearded 
gentleman” who does not arrive. They will be 
looking for him and longing for him, but he will not 


- find them, or they will not find him, unless we start 


instantly to do something about it. 

A man much in the public eye, former Governor 
Alfred E. Smith, started doing something about it the 
very day that we penned these lines. He took on 
himself the hard, disagreeable job of canvassing. 
Into drug stores, groceries and all the other buildings 
of his neighborhood in Greenwich Village he went 
personally and said: “I am from the Emergency Un- 
employment Fund. I’ve come to see if you wouldn’t 
help out the hungry folks.’’ Nothing in his active 
career has been finer than this buckling down to 
hard work for the people hardest hit. 

The Quakers, who seem to have an amazing 
ability to find the places where help is most needed, 
have been writing us about their work for children in 
the mining regions of Kentucky. James Myers of 
the Federal Council is doing yeoman work in this field. 
Hubert Herring echoed the appeal of the Quakers in 
the Congregationalist for November 12. Congrega- 
tional ministers are urged to collect warm clothing 
and shoes to be shipped to the American Friends 
Service Committee, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, 
with postage or expressage paid and gifts of money for 
food. As might be expected, Dr. Herring has a great 
deal to say about the injustice of conditions where 
industry is simply a feudal lord, but we leave that 
out now. Old Christmas is lost for Harlan County, 


Kentucky, and this editorial is a hue and cry to help 
find him and to bring him back. There are no finer 
social workers in the world than the Quakers, and they 
will find Christmas for these miners and their families 
if any one can. 

Children down there got up a parade and carried 
a sign, ““‘We want close.’”’ Poor waifs—this bitter 
weather—unable to go to school for lack of “close!’’ 
There ought to be boys’ suits, girls’ dresses, men’s 
suits, skirts, underwear, anything warm, sent down 
to the Friends at once. 

Then there are the floods in China. Dr. Etz has 
given us the letter of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, to which our missions belong, and 
in which he has taken an active interest. With the 
Federal Council and China Famine Relief this Foreign 
Missions Conference has united to send out an appeal. 
As Dwight Morrow said the night before his death, 
‘“‘When one sees the person before him that is suffering, 
it is almost impossible not to help.” Lindbergh’s 
pictures have come to reinforce Morrow’s words. 
Chinese in the flooded areas, we are told, will die by 
tens of thousands before spring if we do not send help 
immediately. The flooded area is hundreds of miles 
from the war area, and has nothing to do with it ex- 
cept that war has destroyed much of China’s ability 
to help her own people. Seven counties with 6,535,000 
people are practically all under water. Lindbergh 
said of one of his trips to the flooded area, “It was the 
most heartrending experience of my career.’”’ The 
people trying to find Christmas for these fellow human 
beings call themselves ““The China Flood Relief,” and 
are at 205 E. 42d St., New York. 

We get constant reports of distressing conditions 
in towns like Lawrence and Maynard, which are badly 
affected by the textile strike and the depression where 
there is no strike. We are not now discussing the 
justice or unjustice of the wage cut at Lawrence, or 
the wisdom or unwisdom of the strike. Weare simply 
announcing that a condition exists in the largest 
group of textile workers in the world where there is 
not food enough or shoes and clothing for children, 
and that Christmas will be a sorry farce in many a 
home. If people are afraid to help in China, they 
might try Lawrence. 

We are inclined to think that there are many 
towns where a hue and cry for a lost Christmas should 
be raised. 
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Whole armies of boy scouts and girl scouts, church 
school students and good, persistent, unselfish grown- 
ups are needed to bring old Christmas out of a wilder- 
ness called a depression and start him on his rounds. 
Not a day must be lost. 

Rosalie Jonas wrote a little dialect poem about a 
colored mammy who had not been found by Christ- 
mas. She didn’t care for herself, but there was her 
little boy. 

“Nobody ain’t Christmas shoppin’ 
Fur his stockin’, 

Nobody ain’t cotch no turkey, 
Nobody ain’t bake no pie.” 


Then the mammy says: 
“He ain’t quar’lin, recollec’, 

He don’t spec’ 

Nuthin’—it’s his not expectin’ 
Makes his mammy wish—O Laws!— 
For er nigger Santy Claus, 

Totin’ jus’ er toy balloon, 

Fur his mammy’s little coon.” 


There is a great passage in Les Miserables which 
sets forth the pathos of the poor child who does ex- 
pect but fails to get. It is where Jean Valjean finds 
Cosette’s sabot set out in the darkest corner of the 
cold fireplace—‘‘a wooden shoe, a frightful shoe of 
the coarsest description, half dilapidated and all 
covered with ashes and dried mud.” 

There were two other coquettish shoes there, 
which had been filled, but there was nothing in this 
wooden shoe. “Cosette, with that touching trust 
of childhood, which can always be deceived yet never 
discouraged, had placed her shoe on the hearthstone 
also. Hope ina child who has never known anything 
but despair is a sweet and touching thing.” 

All of us in the presence of such a shoe or stock- 
ing, like Jean Valjean, would fumble in our waistcoat 
pockets for a shining lowis d’or to gladden Cosette, 
who lay there asleep, fully dressed so as not to be so 
cold, convulsively clasping her old doll to her breast. 

The trouble is we do not see the Cosettes, the 
piccaninnies, the Chinese, or even the children of Ken- 
tucky and Massachusetts. Pray God that we may 
see in time. Bring Christmas back again to all of 


our Englands. 
* * 


A UNIVERSE ONWARD AND UPWARD FOR- 
EVER? 

NSTEAD of having billions or trillions of years 
to run, as we have believed, the years of our 
universe are numbered, according to Jeans 

and Eddington. That is, things will go on as they 
are for only a few hundreds or thousands of millions 
of years. The universe is expanding so fast that it 
will burst. The nebulae are running away from each 
other at such inconceivable speed that it is sure that 
they can not have been running long. The time chart 
of astronomy, they have declared, must be entirely 
rewritten. 

Dr. Robert E. Millikan, America’s most dis- 
tinguished physicist, combated the views of Ed- 
dington and Jeans. ‘The evidence,” he said in sub- 
stance, “is not worth a whoop.” 

Then from his study of the cosmic rays he pre- 


sented evidence tending to show that hydrogen is 
turning into helium and producing new atoms. In- 
stead of a universe which is running down, he declared 
we have some reason to believe that it is a universe 
which is building itself up. 

These new processes of creation, he said, do 
not seem to be taking place near the suns or stars of 
the universe, but in the vast interstellar spaces. 

It appears, then, that where we have thought 
that there was nothing, there may be something, 
where no one was at work creation is going on. ““Some- 
where or other the process of atom building is going 
on now.” 

Is there anything more sublime than the creative 
process? And our task in churches is to work with it. 

We have the biggest job on earth, no matter 
what happens to this or that bit of machinery or 
form of organization. 

* * 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


HAT does psychology do to religion? This 
is not an original question. It is the title 
of an article in the Christian Century by 

Goodwin Watson. He says that some day we may 
ask the question, ““What does religion do to psychol- 
ogy?” and that classified knowledge which serves no 
deep human need may yet feel the over-stride of the 
religious forces which they have viewed with disdain. © 

Watson gave five answers to this question. One 
was: “Psychology brings the events of the personal 
religious life within the realm of law.” This does 
not mean the end of freedom. It means that there are 
more laws than we sometimes realize. For example, 
persons who feel a need of prayer are more apt to be 
found among children of parents who gave them some 
kind of religious atmosphere in the home than of 
parents who ignored religion. There is a science of 
living. Psychology helps find it. There is a law of 
prayer, but this law is not something imposed by a 
psychologist. “It is the awe-inspiring discovery of 
the way in which God works.” The law is that par- 
ents who foster jealousies and resentments in children 
can not balance the account by teaching them a little 
prayer at night. Psychology reduces the number of 
persons who turn to religion as a kind of infantile 
escape. It exposes the emotional babying of in- 
competents. It strips the mask from self pity and 
magic seeking, and tells us that if we can not put into 
our religion serenity, courage, poise, adequacy, mutual 
helpfulness, and put them in early, we shall not get 
far. 

Psychology shows the true nature of those lower 
ideals which are merely compensations for inadequate 
living. “Sabbath prayers grow longer as week day 
actions grow meaner. The celibacy of the clergy is a 
compensation for waning continence in the laity.” 

Psychology makes suspect the fiery assertions and 
denunciations of the ultra-orthodox. It reveals their 
sense of insecurity. It reveals quietness and tolerance 
as possibly allied with certitude. 

Then Watson fires his center shot. He tells us 
that the “scientific investigations of psychologists 
have revealed beyond any reasonable doubt that 
people who have been given the religious training now 
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common in homes and churches do not develop 
characters superior in the ordinary virtues to people 
without such training.” 

Can any reasonable man be anything but grate- 
ful for the work of such a science? 

Parents who foster rivalries and resentments 
in children, church people full of self-pity, preachers 
who yell their alleged ‘‘certitudes,’’ church schools 
that do little or nothing to affect the every-day lives 
of their pupils—all these are brought to book by 
psychology. 

‘We do not have to swallow whole every asser- 
tion of even the best psychologists, but we do need to 
meditate on what any conscientious man thinks he 
has found out, particularly if he has given his life to a 
specialty. 

* * 
SLANDERING HARRY WARD 


HE Christian Advocate of New York speaks out 
forcibly against a slanderous attack upon Prof. 
Harry F. Ward by the American Vigilant In- 

telligence Federation, which is neither “vigilant” nor 
“intelligent” in its fight on Bolshevism. 

Its sheet, Items of Interest, described in detail a 
dinner it said had been given to Dr. Ward before he 
sailed recently for Russia, gave Ward’s speech and 
described attacks made upon him by other guests, 
none of which ever happened, says Dr. Joy forcibly in 
this great Methodist weekly. 

The New York story is wholly imaginative, scandal- 
ous in intent and libelous in effect. Any fearful saints 
who are deceived thereby are not wise. Those nervous 
people whose contributions support the conscienceless 
crew who invent and circulate Items of Interest might find 
better use for their money. The Christian Advocate, 
which has at times frankly expressed disagreement with 
some of Dr. Ward’s opinions regarding the Russian ex- 
periment, nevertheless holds him in the highest personal 
regard and hastens to defend his spotless reputation 


against this slanderous attack. 
x Ox 


ECTOPLASM AND CHEESECLOTH 
N England workers in the field of psychical re- 
search have had the courage to expose a fraud 
in the face of insistent pleas to keep the matter 
quiet for the sake of research in the future. One 


-. prominent psychist said that publication would put 


psychical research back fifty years. Nevertheless 
the Council of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research has issued a bulletin which comes to us in 
substance through the Manchester Guardian Weekly. 
The Council held five seances with the famous Mrs. 
Duncan especially to investigate a materialization 
known as ectoplasm. A famous Boston medium is 
said to produce the same phenomena. The laboratory 
where the investigations were made was equipped 
with clocks, dictaphones, barographs, cameras and 
other scientific appliances. The camera was the 
cause of the lady’s undoing. It caught what the eye 
unaided could not catch. Mrs. Duncan seems to 
have had the ability to swallow cheesecloth thirty 
inches wide, six feet long, and bring it up as needed. 
She has managed to wreathe it about her body under 
an arranged light so as to convince the ordinary ob- 
server that a spirit substance was being materialized. 


We do not deny the possibility of materialization. 
In fact we think that it is quite likely that we shall 
come back from time to time after we leave the body 
to keep in touch with the fascinating things of earth. 
We look with sympathy upon the work of the psy- 
chists (as they are called in England). But altogether 
too many seances are battles of wit between shrewd 
mediums and shrewd investigators. The more we 
can expose humbugs the better for heaven and for 
earth and for all good citizens on both sides. 
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GOD THE POWER IN US 


R. NORWOOD of New York, preaching at Union 
College, said that Matthew Arnold’s definition 
of God “A power not ourse ves that makes 

for righteousness,’ is no longer satisfactory. “I 
want,’ said Dr. Norwood, “a power that is myself 
that makes for righteousness. I wan to find that 
power in you. The invisible trail of the Godhead is 
running through man’s nature.” 

There is power in this kind of emphasis. It is 


theistic humanism. 
* * 


PROTESTANTISM ABOUT TO PERISH? 
CCORDING to many writers, Catholicism is 
belief, humanism is unbelief, and Protestantism 
is a vacillating half-way station between be- 
lief and unbelief, destined to perish. 

Dean Weigle of Yale says “‘no.’”’ And he adds: 
“That, Protestantism itself is a compromise is simply 
not true. Men do not become or remain Protestants 
by taking a bit of this and squaring it off with a bit 
of that. Protestantism is rather a direct, honest at- 
tempt to deal realistically with life, to grasp as best 
we may the whole truth of which Catholicism and 
humanism render each an extreme, one-sided, and 


distorted version.” 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Burris Jenkins sat through one entire business 
session of the Disciples’ National Convention. When 
did the excitement come? When the question came 
up whether the name of the denomination should be 
Disciples of Christ or Christian Church. Then the 
fur flew. “This explains the impotence of the church,” 
says Brother Burris. “It seems to take more interest . 
in a name, or in a definition, or in a statement of some 
kind, than it does in a world which bids fair to come 
tumbling down about our ears.” 


Information Service, a week y issued by the De- 
partment of Research and Edueation of the Federal 
Council, two dollars a year, is no mere rehash of what 
appears in the daily papers. It contains generally 
what we do not get in the papers. Worth Tippy’s re- 
port on Boulder Dam is worth the price of the issue. 


“Can it be,” asks an English critic, “that the 
deeper you go into people the less distinguishable they 
are from one another?” Are the salient things which 
make people recognizable more on the surface? Is 
that why our modern analytical writers give us no 
Pickwicks? 
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A Christmas Candle-light Service 


Charles Clare Blauvelt 


3 > eee human heart at Christmastide is especially 

in the mood for the beautiful. The churches 
ought to take advantage of this fact in their 
As a suggestion I offer 
a Christmas Candle-light Service. 

I make no claim to originality for this service. 
The idea grew out of a service in which I participated 
some fifteen years ago in our church at Pasadena, 
California. The description of a candle-light service 
also appeared in the Congregationalist several years 
ago, and I have incorporated certain suggestions, 
and even phrases, from it in the one here offered. I 
used this service twice in my first parish at Middleport, 
New York, and we have given it three times in my 
present church at Rochester. It has become known 
throughout the city, and last year we filled the church, 
in spite of the fact that it is the only evening church 
service, with the exception of one on Maundy Thurs- 
day, that we hold during the year. 

This service is held on the Sunday evening before 
Christmas. In the afternoon the church auditorium 
is prepared for it. Two large red candles are placed 
in each window. ‘There are balconies on two sides of 
our auditorium. On the ledge of each balcony 
twenty-five candles are placed at even distances 
apart. <A red velvet curtain, belonging to one of our 
members, is hung on the wall behind the pulpit. 
(In Middleport we made a Gothic arch, tacked wire 
on the frame, covered it with evergreen boughs, put a 
transparency of a star at the peak of the arch, and 
fastened the whole thing to the wall behind the pulpit. 
Either a curtain, an evergreen panel, or some similar 
background can be used.) The communion table, 
covered completely by a white cloth, is placed on the 
pulpit platform in front of this curtain. We happen 
to possess a beautiful pulpit cloth with a gold cross 
embroidered on it. This hangs down the front of 
the table. In the center of the table stands a tall 
white candle in a heavy bronze candlestick. One of 
our members gives roses on Christmas Sunday in 
memory of her mother. These are divided into two 
bouquets and put in a silver vase at each end of the 
table. The effect is that of an altar. The pulpit is 
removed entirely or moved to one side of the platform. 
We also purchase some five hundred small white 
candles. A local die-cutting firm makes a similar 
number of small, square pieces of cardboard for us, 
with a hole in the middle of the cards just the size of 
the candle. The candles are stuck through these 
holes and placed in the communion cup holders in 
the pews. (The candles can be given the congrega- 
tion at the door as the people enter.) When the con- 
gregation assembles, the only candle lighted is the 
one on the communion table. There is just enough 
additional light from the chandeliers to enable the 
people to see the hymns. So much for the setting 
of this service. 

This was our order of service last year: An organ 
prelude, “Christmas Carol,’’ Lemare, and ‘Noel,’ 
Guilmant; a hymn; a carol by the choir, ‘“When the 
Crimson Sun Has Set,” traditional; scripture lesson; 
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anthem, “Glory to God,” from Handel’s “Messiah;” 
prayer; duet for women’s voices, “The Virgin by the 
Manger,” Franck; reception of offering; and an an- 
them, ‘‘Like Silver Lamps,”’ Barnby. 

After this anthem the ushers light all the candles 
in the windows and on the balcony ledges. Then 
the electric lights are turned off. Instead of a ser- 
mon I give what I call a Christmas meditation. I 
offer it here as a suggestion to any minister who 
wishes to build up a similar service. 


A Christmas Meditation 

This is the old, old story of the first Christmas, 
my friends. What if it is a mixture of fact and fancy, 
of truth and myth? Its beauty transforms the world 
for a season; its glad refrain awakens a song in our 
hearts. Let us walk down the long aisle of nineteen 
centuries to-night and behold the dawn of a new day 
for all men. 

Night has fallen upon the plains of Judea. Myr- 
iads of stars, like tiny lamps, shine in the dark dome 
of the heavens, while over the eastern hills a silver 
crescent moon is rising. 

There is a crispness to the air, and a company of 
shepherds, keeping watch over their flocks, have 
kindled a fire. Resting now after their arduous la- 
bors of the day, these hardy men of the fields wile 
away the early hours of the night with tales of heroic 
deeds performed while guarding their flocks from 
danger. But even the best of stories must have an 
end. Eventually the conversation lags, and the little 
group sit gazing into the blowing embers of the fire, 
each lost in his own reveries. A deep silence broods 
over the earth, broken now and then by the con- 
tented bleating of sheep or the soft, musical tinkle 
of a bell. Finally one of the circle speaks: 

“TI wonder when he will come.”’ 

“Who?’’ 

“The Messiah,” replies the first. “We have 
waited long for him. Our people groan beneath the 
heavy yoke of the conqueror; the very life-blood is 
being sucked from our veins by these Roman leeches. 
Not content with heaping insult upon injury, Caesar 
Augustus has now decreed that another tax be levied 
upon us. Herod, the murderer, sits upon the throne 
of David in the Holy City. The priests rob the poor 
and trample upon the weak; the courts of the Temple 
are being desecrated by the money-changers and 
venders of animals. Why, O Lord, hast Thou for- 
saken us? Why hast Thou withheld Thy mercy from 
us? Thy prophet of old promised that unto us a 
child would be born, unto us a son given, and the 
government should be upon his shoulders. When, 
O Lord, when will he appear?” 

Hardly have these last words been uttered when 
a sound like the rushing of a mighty wind fills the air. 
Terrified, the shepherds fall prostrate upon the ground. 
Then to their ears, like sweet strains of music, comes 
a voice, saying: 

“Fear not: for, behold, I bring you good tidings 
of great joy, which shall be to all people. For unto 
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you is born this day, in the city of David, a Saviour, 
which is Christ, the Lord. And this shall be a sign 
unto you: ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, lying in a manger.” 

Lifting their heads, the shepherds behold a great 
light shining round about them. Suddenly, like the 
swelling of a mighty organ, a great chorus breaks 
forth, singing: “‘Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace and good-will to men.” The answering 
hills give back the echoing refrain: “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth peace and good-will to men.” 
Fainter and fainter it grows, until it has died away to 
a whisper: “Glory to God! Glory to God!’’ Silence 
again reigns over the earth. Slowly the shepherds 
rise to their feet, their eyes filled with awe and wonder. 

“He has come,” whispers one of the shepherds. 
“He for whom we have waited through ages untold 
has come at last. Glory be to God in the highest! 
Come, let us now go unto Bethlehem and see this 
thing which is come to pass, which the Lord hath 
made known unto us.” 

And straightway they hasten to the city of David, 
where they find Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying 
in the manger. Softly they step to the side of the 
rude crib, gazing with wonder upon the sleeping 
child, then silently kneeling in humble adoration. 
After a few moments they arise, turn in the low door- 
way of the stable for a last look, and are gone, prais- 
ing God and relating unto all whom they meet the 
marvelous things which they have heard and seen that 
night. 

The shepherds are not alone in their eager an- 
ticipation of a new King. In a distant land certain 
wise men, to whom the heavens are as an open book, 
believe that his birth will be announced by the ap- 
pearance of a beautiful star. So certain are they of 
this event that they have made extensive prepara- 
tions for a pilgrimage to his birthplace. They have 
sold all their possessions and have purchased camels 
and provisions for the journey. With what remained 
they have bought gifts to offer unto him. All is in 
readiness; they await only the sign. 

At last it appears, a flaming witness, raining its 
celestial fire upon the earth. Over dizzy heights, 
across the scorching sands of the desert, past green 
fields, beside winding streams, through city and village, 
these wise men travel many a weary mile in search of 
the King. 

Eventually they arrive at Jerusalem. There 
they inquire where he is to be found who has been 
born King of the Jews. Word of their strange quest 
reaches the ears of Herod, and he is greatly perturbed, 
for he sees in this new King a rival. Plotting to 
remove this menace to his throne, he summons all the 
chief priests and scribes, demanding of them where 
this King can be found. 

“In Bethlehem of Judea,” is the reply. “For 
thus it is written by the prophet: ‘And thou, Beth- 
lehem, art in no wise least among the princes of Ju- 
dah, for out of thee shall come a Governor, that shall 
rule my people Israel!’ ”’ 

To the wise men these are glad tidings; they 
know where to find him, and they straightway make 
haste unto Bethlehem. There, in the home of a 
friend, they find Mary and the young child. Kneel- 


ing before him, they open their treasures and present 
unto him gifts of gold, frankincense and myrrh, after 
which they leave the house and return unto their own 
country. Their quest is ended; they have found the 
King. And Mary kept all these things in her heart 
and pondered them. 

Once again we have heard the old, old story of 
the first Christmas. Truly it was a Holy Night when 
the stars looked down upon the little town in Bethle- 
hem, when the voice of angel messengers, too faint 
except for ears spiritually in tune, revealed to humble 
shepherds the mystery cradled in a manger, and when 
wise men beheld a light not of the earth, which led 
them for many a weary mile to the feet of the Christ 
Child. Reverently we draw the curtain on that 
sacred hour, while we carry in our hearts the sweet 
song of a mother lulling her babe to sleep upon her 
breast. 

(At this point the minister is seated. A soprano 
voice in the choir sings “Silent Night, Holy Night,” 
while the rest of the choir hums the four parts of the 
music. At its conclusion the minister rises and con- 
tinues.) 

Several years have passed since a multitude of 
the heavenly host broke the silence of the earth with 
their anthems of joy. Israel still awaits her Deliverer; 
a pagan world sits in darkness; hope is almost dead; 
religion has become a hollow shell of form and cere- 
mony; the hearts of men are choked with greed, 
lust and sin. 

In the obscure village of Nazareth a boy has 
been growing in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man. He has led the life of any normal 
Jewish boy of that day. He has attended the village 
synagogue, where his mind has become steeped in the 
wisdom of his people; he has played on the wind-swept 
hills that encompass the village; he has paused often 
during some game to watch the long lines of caravans 
bearing their rich cargoes to the waiting world of men; 
he has fashioned boats and other toys from the odd 
pieces of lumber lying among the pungent smelling 
shavings on the floor of his father’s carpenter shop; 
he has stolen out under the stars at night, after the 
evening meal, to dream his dreams and to fashion his 
visions. 

And now he has come to man’s estate, strong of 
body, keen of mind and rich in spiritual grace. He 
is a son to delight any mother’s heart. But Mary 
fears that soon she must lose him. He often speaks 
of the necessity for being about his Father’s business. 
What was to him the vaguest of calls when he stood 
among the learned rabbis in the Temple has become 
an overwhelming challenge now. So the day comes 
at last when he lays down his hammer and saw and 
plane, when he bids farewell to friends and family, turns 
his back upon Nazareth and sets forth into the world 
not to be ministered unto but to minister. 

Where he goes the multitudes follow, for he feeds 
them with the Bread of Life. Whether on the moun- 
tain side, in open fields, beside the sea or in humble 
homes, they seek him out. Fishermen, publicans, 
widows, orphans, rich men, beggars, teachers, tillers 
of the soil, artisans, those sick in body, mind or soul— 
all find him a sympathetic helper and an understand- 
ing friend. He is the vine; they are the branches; 
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and unto all who receive him, to them he gives the 
power to become the children of God. 

The chief priests and scribes begin to fear him. 
He is undermining the foundations of the accepted 
religion and challenging sacred customs. As _ his 
power increases, theirs diminishes. Finally they 
seek to find some fault in him, that they may bring 
him to trial and dispose of him. Like a beast stalk- 
ing its prey, they follow him with relentless zeal. 

He senses the situation; he perceives their pur- 
pose. For himself he harbors no fears, but he must 
be certain that nothing shall check the dissemination 
of his message. Let persecution, ridicule, discourage- 
ment, betrayal and death be his lot;, his gospel must 
be carried to all the world. So he called twelve men 
to his side. 

(At this point twelve young men, previously ap- 
pointed, who have been sitting at the rear of the 
church, begin to walk slowly, in groups of two or three, 
down the aisle toward the front of the church. Each 
young man is provided with a candle. When they 
have reached the front of the church, they form a 
semi-circle before the pulpit platform. While they 
are coming down the aisle, the minister continues to 
read without any interruption or pause.) 

They were to be his friends, the foundation 
stones upon which a new humanity would be erected. 
For three short years they were his tomould. That 
he did not labor in vain we know. The Light of the 
World was not extinguished on Calvary’s summit, 
but it has continued to shine more and more unto the 
perfect day. 

And so at this season of the year, when human 
hearts are in tune with the celestial melodies of the 
heavenly host, when the world is a little kinder, a 
little less selfish, a little more thoughtful, and when 
we live more as we ought to live the year round, we 
symbolize, by this service, the sharing of the Christmas 
light with the whole world. We kindle our feeble 
flames at his altar (here the minister lights his candle 
from the tall one on the communion table), and in 
turn pass the light to our fellow men. (Here the 
minister lights, from his own, the candles of the 
twelve young men. When all their candles have 
been lighted he goes on.) 


It is said that those who sit in darkness shall see 
a great light. Like the disciples of old, you are com- 
manded to share your light with those who await it. 
(Here the young men begin to walk down the aisles 
and go into the balconies, lighting the candles of the 
congregation. After a few moments of silence while 
the first candles of the congregation are being lighted, 
the minister continues.) 

We have all received our light from those who 
have gone before. One candle throws a very small 
beam, but, behold how the sharing of the light dispels 
the darkness until finally all is ght. Therefore, 
arise, shine, for thy light is come. Rejoice, also, for 
the Christ Child can again light our candles that 
have been snuffed out by the black fingers of despair. 
His hands can heal again the wounds too deep for any 
human hands to find. His eyes can guide our weary 
stumbling feet where the desert sands have drifted 
over all the trails that lead to happiness and peace. 
He is the Master who comes to set life to music once 
more, to set human hearts to singing, to shed the 
radiance of his spirit into the darkest corners of 
our lives. Take cheer of the Christmas Christ, and 
let him be born again in your hearts this night. And 
let your light so shine upon earth that men shail see, 
through your good works, your Father who is in 
heaven. 

(While the people are standing, holding their 
candles aloft, the minister pronounces the benediction. 
After the benediction there is a moment of silence. 
Then the electric lights are gradually turned on. 
The organist begins to play softly, gradually increas- 
ing the volume until he is ready to begin his postlude.) 
Just this final word to any minister who may 
wish to try such a service as this one here outlined. 
You will find that the people will respond to its simple 
beauty and dignity. The sight of the light gradually 
spreading through the congregation as the candles 
are lighted is one not soon to be forgotten. This 
service has become a tradition in our Rochester church 
during the three years that we have used it, and I 
know that our people look forward to it each Christ- 
mas. If I can be of any assistance to any minister 
who may wish to experiment with such a service, a 
letter to me will bring a response. 


An International Universalist Broadcast 


ees) HE National Capital Choir, about thirty-five 
Rey; «voices, which is the regular choir of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church, will 
pee broadcast Christmas carols on December 24, 
at 1.80 o’clock, from the headquarters of the National 
Press Club in Washington, over both a national and 
international hook-up of the National and Columbia 
broadcasting systems. For the last two years this 
choir has been the guest of the Press Club at its day- 
before-Christmas carol service. This year the club 
has broadened its scope and will send its greetings 
throughout the nation and to peoples overseas. The 
National Memorial Church is honored in having its 
choir chosen as the instrumentality of this gesture 
of world friendliness. 

The National Capital Choir has become a recog- 


nized factor in the field of choral music in Washington. 
Its membership formed the basis of the great chorus 
of three hundred voices that sang the choral parts 
of Bloch’s symphony ‘America’ and of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony when these were given by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Harned trained the chorus 
for both concerts. 

The choir is an intimate part of the life and 
ministry of the National Memorial Church. Its 
leader, Dr. Albert W. Harned, adds to his marked 
gifts as a director of choral singing a profound and 
sympathetic appreciation of the distinctive function 
of church music. To him, as to the minister of the 
church, the service of worship is a spiritual unity, in 
which the music is not a series of isolated perform- 
ances however artistic or even reverent in themselves, 
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but rather the atmosphere enswathing the whole, 
in which worship and preaching live and move and 
have their being. The former is the ideal of the con- 
cert hall. The latter is the ideal of the church, in 
which, as Dr. Harned has put it, “the personality of 
every soloist and member is submerged in a unity of 
thought and spirit which reflects the beauty of choral 
music as a whole.”’. To both minister and music di- 
rector the service of worship is a garment woven 
without seam. Even the sermon, which must be 
central in a church of our type, gains its greatest in- 
fluence when it is the focal center at which thoughts 
and purposes aroused by song and praise and prayer 
and meditation, by historic symbolism and poetic 
appeal, culminate. The intelligent understanding of 
and sympathy with that ideal on the part of Dr. 
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programs. In many communities, doubtless, a re- 
quest by the minister or by members of the local 
church that they be given an opportunity to hear 
the carols over their local station will extend the radius 
of the program. Last year the broadcast was a re- 
markable success and delighted people in all parts of 
the country. Universalists walking along the streets 
of remote communities heard the announcement of 
the program come out of the doors of local radio shops 
or drug stores, and by telephone helped spread the 
news that the concert was in progress. This year, 
with the announcement made from pulpits all over 
the denomination and through the columns of the 
Leader, the number of people listening in will doubtless 
be much larger. 

In Los Angeles and San Francisco, the broad- 


Harned and his choir explain in no small degree the 


dist nective impression made on discerning visitors 
to the services of the National Memorial Church. 

Because of that ideal also the choir regards itself 
as a part of the worshiping congregation, set apart 
only as the minister is set apart to lead in a common 
act, to worship with the congregation, not merely for 
them. The service of worship begins in the National 
Memorial Church when the minister meets the choir 
before they enter the church, and offers a prayer that 
together they may lead the people in the supreme 
act of the human spirit, the endeavor to make real 
the will, presence and companionship of God. That 
sense of fellowship is carried through the entire service, 
as truly when the minister is preaching as when the 
choir is singing. If a member of the choir can not or 
will not be a part of that fellowship, he or she drops 
out, for there is no place for the mere hireling. Minis- 
ter, choirmaster and choir are colleagues, with di- 
versities of gifts but the same spirit. 


Although the hook-up for this broadcast is both 
national and international, it does not follow that 
local broadcasting stations will take advantage of 
the opportunity to use the music as a part of their 


cast will start at 10.80 in the morning; at Denver, 
where the Rev. Harold H. Niles is holding the fort, 
Universalists will listen in at 11.80 a. m.; in Chicago 
and all through the Middle West the time will be 
12.30, and along the Atlantic seaboard the broadcast 
will be at 1.80, as announced. 

Those familiar with the activities of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church have often com- 
mented upon the interest taken in the church by the 
individual members of this choir. They represent all 
shades of theological opinion, but are bound together 
in the finest kind of union through their common 
worship and work. Since the opening of the new 
church, the choir has gone ahead in musical achieve- 
ment by leaps and bounds. Its reputation has spread 
throughout Washington and adjoining cities. It has 
been called upon to give concerts in distant cities. 
But none of these developments have been at the 
expense of the symmetrical development of worship 
in the church itself. 

As the Universalist National Memorial Church 
has been an example in architecture, and in elevated 
preaching, it has become an example for the rest of our 
churches in dignified, appropriate and _ uplifting 
church music. 
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Cruising Hither and Yon 


XL. Bits from a Nature Book 


Johannes 


mY URING his long ministry at the Broadway 
4] Tabernacle, New York, Dr. Charles E. 
Jefferson was in the habit of preaching a na- 
Je ture sermon every spring. A few years ago 
some of these sermons were gathered together and 
published in a volume called “Nature Sermons.” 
I never saw the book and do not know how good it 
was, but apparently it made a hit, because Dr. Jeffer- 
son was besought to write another one. Now, with 
the greater leisure of his retirement, he has been able 
to do this, and the book,* called “Other Nature 
Sermons,” has just come to us. The Madame and I 
have read it aloud w.th genuine pleasure. It takes 
a good book to stand that test. It may be a service 
to many to use interesting bits from the book in this 
cruise. . 

Let me set the nature lovers straight at once. It 
is not a book on wild flowers, or trees, or birds, or 
mammals. One can not find help in identifying a 
prothonotary warbler or a rattlesnake fern. Nor is 
it a series of essays about nature. It is a book of 
sermons. Dr. Jefferson is not a Burroughs or a Muir 
or a Hudson, taking us into the heart of nature. He 
is a preacher using nature to take us to God. ‘These 
discourses,”’ he says in his preface, “are not nature 
essays written for entertainment, nor are they nature 
lectures written for scientific instruction. I have 
tried to keep away from book learning as far as I 
could. They are strictly sermons written for the 
express purpose of moving the heart nearer to God.” 
If this discourages anybody about dipping into the 
book, I am sorry, but facts are facts. Only, let me 
add, the chapters show us how intensely fascinating 
sermons can be when preached by a master. We 
can imagine people just filling the great Broadway 
Tabernacle when they heard that one of the nature 
sermons was coming. Dr. Jefferson always is clear 
and interesting, but here he surpasses himself. He 
has written books about the Bible, about the work of 
the ministry, about St. Paul and about Jesus, but 
nothing that he has done goes ahead of these simple 
chapters on “Trees,” “Brooks,” “Snow,” “Leaves,” 
“Grass,” “The Sky,” and the other things he discusses. 

Take such an unpleasant subject as rain and 
see how he handles it. His first sentence is, “‘Rain is 
a page in the Book of Nature that some of us want to 
tear out.’”’ He describes how it comes when we do 
not want it, dampens clothes, wets feet, turns the 
road into mud and makes the streets slippery. ‘It 
throws cold water on us and our plans. It brings on 
an epidemic of umbrellas. The whole town comes 
down at once under a common affliction.” All this 
is obvious, perhaps trite. 

Then he describes how not only the clothes get 
damp but the thoughts also. “The spirit droops 
under a gray sky and the whole world is filled with 
melanch y.... It is one of the tragedies of life 


*“Other Nature Sermons.”’ By Charles E. Jefferson, D. D. 
Fleming H. Revell, New York. Price $1.50. 


that we have an umbrella for our hat but no umbrella 
for our soul.” 

Rain, he tells us, has become a synonym for mis- 
fortune. We live in a world full of proverbs like lay- 
ing up pennies for a rainy day. Our poets tell us 
that ‘in each life some rain must fall.’”’ Rain has no 
connotations of beauty or cheer. 

Then Dr. Jefferson takes up the case for rain, 
starting with the children, who instinctively love it 
and who like to get out into it to play. 

He makes us see the rain—every rain storm dif- 
ferent. Life dull? Nothing going on?’ Why, “there 
is always something going on when it rains.” 

If we get tired of looking at the rain, he bids us 
listen to it—even in the city, but best of all when it 
falls on trees, bushes, flowers, grass or lake. ‘This 
is a sort of music fit for the gods.’’ When it beats 
against the window, or thunders on the roof, “one 
never feels so secure and the house never seems so 
COSys | ‘ 

Some rains leave nature sodden and depressed, 
and some leave nature jubilant, with a great bow in 
the sky and all the trees and bushes decked with 
diamonds. 

He tells us that some one ought to write a ro- 
mance of rain, and then, in the simplest scientific 
terms, he sketches its biography. From its cradle in 
the ocean to its ocean grave we go with the raindrop, 
and have all manner of thrilling adventures. God 
comes into the story. ‘With the sun as a ladle, He 
dips the water out of the sea, sends it by specially 
appointed carriers to His distillery in the sky, whence, 
after various processes have been completed, it is 
slung on the backs of servants strong enough to carry 
it, and after a journey sometimes of hundreds of miles, 
it is poured out on lands which are waiting for it. In 
certain ways, the Almighty is an errand boy, and one 
of His jobs is to deliver distilled water at every door. 
He makes Himself of no reputation.” 

To the ancient Hebrew rain was a veritable word 
of God. When it rained it meant the favor of God 
in a way hard for us to understand in our well watered 
country. The Hebrew knew nothing about secon- 
dary causes, so his literature is full of praise to the 
Great First Cause. 

What sweeter sentence was ever written than the 
one which Hosea wrote? ‘Let us follow on to know 
the Lord. He will come unto us as the rain.” 

We Universalists ought to be interested in that 
part where Dr. Jefferson discusses the rain that falls 
alike on the just and on the unjust. Every time it 
rains God is saying to us, “I love you all.” 

Old stuff, I fancy I hear some young fellow say- 
ing, but a little of the old stuff will not make us any 
less determined and courageous in our search for 
truth. 

Are these sermons thin? Yes, from some stand- 
points. There is nothing deep, scientific, philosoph- 
ical, about them. They are much like the gospels in 
that. But I am wondering what it would do to 
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average young folks to expose them to a series of 
sermons like these. Certainly it would quicken their 
senses, and no scientific Christian can disparage that. 

A book like this tends to make us all see the 
leaves and smell their delicate odor, think of them as 
marvelous chemical factories and rejoice in their 
infinite variety, look at the snow with new eyes, re- 
spect our brother and servant the grass, and really 
notice the sky. It makes us realize also how rich the 
Bible is in nature references. 

In his chapter on “Color” Dr. Jefferson helps 
us to see color,and then he takes us up “‘to the brink 
of a great abyss of mystery and asks us to look down 
into it.”” All color comes from the sun, of course, 
but how do we see color? Is it because of vibrations? 
Then how are those vibrations handed over to the 
mind? What makes all the hairs on one patch of my 
dog black and on another patch white? ‘He is all 
dog—nothing but dog from his head to his tail—and 
yet out of these canine tissues will come hairs of dif- 
ferent colors. Can anybody explain that?” 

In color nature is prodigal. ‘‘When Mary broke 
the alabaster box in Bethany,” says Dr. Jefferson, 
“the disciples marveled because it was so great a 
waste. Why does God squander such a wealth of 
color on things that are cheap and evanescent? Why 
does He put so much color into autumn leaves? The 
most gorgeous colors of the year go into them, the 
very finest yellows, and the richest crimsons, and the 
deepest purples, and yet the leaves will be burnt to- 
morrow. Why this waste? Why does nature squan- 
der such beautiful colors on such senseless things? 
Some of the sea slugs are surpassingly beautiful in 
their coloring. 

“One of the richest words that come from the 
mouth of God is color. We take the bread and eat 
it, but we are indifferent to the artistry displayed on 
the tassels of the standing corn.’ 

After we read this chapter color will mean more 
to us—not only the striking colors but the delicate 
ones which nature hides from most people. In one 
plant we will notice that the sepals are one color, and 
the petals another color, and the stamens another 
color, and the pistils another color, and the leaves 
another color, and the stems still another color. “We 
will see fifty colors in one peach, shadows that are 
purple and green and scarlet as well as black, and 
unsuspected colors in insects and birds.” 

Those who insist that all this use and beauty 
come by chance had better leave the book alone, for 
this chapter on color might well be called “God the 
Artist.” 

Up in the picturesque part of New Hampshire 
near where New Hampshire, Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts come together, Dr. Jefferson bought land 
and built him a summer place some years ago. In 
the opening chapter of the book he writes of this place 
under the title, “My Hight Acres.” His rugged com- 
mon sense, dry humor, love of beauty, and deep re- 
ligious feeling show at their best in this chapter. _ 

Half jestingly he describes all that he got with 
his eight acres that he did not pay for, and how in 
reality he is a tax dodger. 

“When the land came into my possession,’”’ he 
says, “I found that I could not disentangle it from 
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other things which were clinging to it. For instance, 
I found that I could not shake off a landscape covering 
thousands of acres, extending ten miles north of me 
and ending with a picturesque mountain. That 
mountain was connected with my land and I had to 
take it, although I paid nothing for it and it was not 
mentioned in the deed. In that landscape was a 
lake, a charming lake, and this whole lake was handed 
over to me along with my eight acres. I did not pay 
for it, but it became mine. I could not have bought 
it for money, but it was presented to me solely because 
I owned the eight acres. This landscape was to the 
north, and extended up into central New Hampshire, 
and I found on investigation that it was only one of 
several landscapes which I now owned. I had one to 
my south, taking in a large strip of Massachusetts. 
It was worth much, but I got it for nothing. It 
was not in my deed, but I had the legal right to carry 
it in my eye. When I turned my eyes westward 
they fell on the third landscape. This one spread out 
over the state of Vermont all the way to the Green 
Mountains. It cost me nothing, and so I took it 
and hold it still. And there was a fourth landscape 
to my east all the way to the rising sun... . I got 
four landscapes and never paid a penny for them. 
They are immensely valuable, but I pay no taxes on 
them. The assessor is near-sighted. He sees only 
what lies within my stone wall. He knows nothing 
of landscapes. They are not mentioned in the deed. 
.... I have spent hundreds of dollars on my land, 
but not a dime on any of my landscapes. Experience 
has convinced me that it is more economical to own 
landscapes than land.” 

In the same way to his eight acres of land there 
are attached eight acres of stars, and freedom to 
roam along the Milky Way. He owns the dawns 
and the sunsets. He took title also to all the inhabi- 
tants of his eight acres—millions of them, divided 
into two kingdoms, the kingdom of plant life and the 
kingdom of animal life. Trees, bushes, ferns, toad- 
stools, lichens, creepers, flowers, weeds, brambles, 
briers, nettles, chipmunks, hedgehogs, snakes, toads, 
birds, caterpillars—he has them all. 

Then he makes his sermon on the things which 
his eight acres have taught him: 1. Nature is alive, 
and if she is a revelation of God, then God is the living 
God. 2. Nature is industrious, and if nature is a 
revelation of God, God must be the supreme worker, 
and the words of Jesus take on a new significance: 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” 3. Na- 
ture has a friendly heart. Now I do not need to be 
reminded of “Nature red in tooth and claw’’—that 
is about all on nature that we are getting from some 
folks. They would fling the mystery of suffering at 
us even at the Christmas dinner. So listen to Dr. 
Jefferson as he describes nature planting for us con- 
tinually, and as he makes his point about the generous 
heart of God. 

The frame work of a sermon is in every chapter. 
Why apologize for it? Why try to make a sermon 
something else? The success of Dr. Jefferson in the 
pulpit and even in his printed sermons is that he be- 
lieves preaching to be dignified, worthy, needed, and 
to be done with all the power and persuasiveness a 
man can muster. 
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What Is Man ‘Worth’? 


C. Ellwood Nash 


MH imperishable worth of human personality.” 
That is the opening thesis, the bedrock 
A Ws} postulate, of the Congregational-Christian 
Se] Council at Seattle. And very intriguing as 
well as highly significant it is. 

A noble premise, everybody will say, and im- 
pressively phrased. But note that it is a credo, 
not a “way of life,” though doubtless it calls for abun- 
dant life. Also, appealing powerfully to the intelli- 
gence and the imagination, it is superlatively flatter- 
ing to the ego, which traditional religion disparages 
and submerges. 

The humanist first postulate, “The supreme 
worth of man,” may be placed in comparison. The 
basic idea, that man is the biggest fact we know, has 
already captured the popular fancy and become the 
slogan of “practical up-to-date religion.” 

The elder piety would have added, “‘under God.” 
Doubtless the united church took that for granted; 
or, they may have thought that to state it would be 
an irreverence as implying possible question. The 
humanists leave the pious reservation out “a-purpose.” 
God is not on their stage, though some of them allow 
Him in the wings. And as to “human personality,” 
if they recognize it at all, its tenure is “out, out, brief 
candle.” 

Assuming that the words of the Council were 
studiously chosen, “imperishable” signifies that the 
personality itself is immortal, and that it will retain 
ts values through whatever changes of embodiment 
or environment its fortunes may bring. On this fore- 
cast the statement stands in strongest contrast, not 
only with the notion that “death ends all,” but with 
the conception, fascinating to many minds, of survival 
through influence, in “lives made better by their 
presence,” as George Eliot puts it in a supposedly 
sublime ode. It is not man, humanity, that is im- 
mortal, as H. G. Wells inconsistently argues, but 
personalities, individual men. 

This deathless preciousness, it appears, attaches 
to man himself, rather than to institutions, organiza- 
tions, creeds, or any product of art, skill, genius, labor 
in any form. These also may be ineffably precious, 
and may sometimes seem more important than in- 
dividuals who should be sacrificed for their preserva- 
tion. Especially may men be called upon to lay 
down their lives for principles, for causes, for advance- 
ment of truth, for succor of their fellows; but these 
must be deemed temporary surrenders; the undying 
personality will “rise again’ with augmented glory 
from its martyrdom. Were it not so, no possible 
gain to truth, to humanity, to any cause or principle, 
could justify extinction of personality, which is the 
chief jewel of creation. Such at any rate is my de- 
duction from the Council’s first article. But I sub- 
scribe to it. 

The timeliness and weightiness of this straight- 
forward declaration are to be estimated particularly 
by the challenge it offers to the sophisticated sneer, 
now so aggressively (and offensively) propagated in 
the bandied name of science and modernity, that 


man is of no consequence in the universe, that he is an 
accident, a casual bit of spume tossed off by the waves 
of cosmic mutation, soon to be dispersed in their 
yeasty depths. The boldness and blather of this 
pretense of last-minute wisdom—which at its best 


.is nothing but gaping awe at first sight of the cosmic 


sea—should be met with like vigor, as in this staunch . 
manifesto. The supreme wonder is not the sea, but 
the being who surveys it with a measuring and inter- 
preting eye, not the Pacific expanse, but Balboa who 
has discovered it. 

And why headline this vision as a marvel of new 
science? 

All its poetic’ sublimity was anticipated long ago 
when a thrilled sky-gazer cried out, ““When I consider 
thy heavens, the moon and stars which thou hast or- 
dained, what is man that thou considerest him?” 
But that seer had the wit to answer his own riddle: 
“Thou hast made him almost divine and crowned 
him with glory and honor.” We see more of it and 
understand it better with our instruments, but the 
majesty is hardly greater, while the observer is im- 
measurably more competent. I feel strongly that 
the way to stem this irruption of the philosophasters 
is to meet them at the gates, “arm against arm rebel- 
lious, point against point,’’ and refuse to be cowed 
by Goliath bluster. 

Welcome and stimulating as the Seattle plank is 
to us who accept it, the instabilities of prevailing 
thought will perhaps prompt some even of the be- 
lievers to ask, How can we validate this faith? How 
can we show that it is more than a flight into the land 
of dreams? And as to that large and vocal contingent 
which pins on itself the label “Intellectuals,” we can 
expect them to say with a shrug what Bertrand Russell 
says he told his brother when he started a lesson on 
Euclid with the axiom, Two and two make four—‘“I 
see no reason to believe that.” 

With no hope of convincing those who consider 
the yardstick of physical science the final test of 
reality, but with some hope of clarifying and confirm- 
ing rational faith, I raise the query, What is the ground 
for this claim as to the worth of man? 

The Seattle statement itself contains one answer: 
this postulate is “the creative principle of the gospel’’. 
By “the gospel’ is commonly intended and under- 
stood the teaching of Jesus. Thus this article rests 
upon the “authority of Jesus.”’ Now, Jesus did not 
use the language before us. It may be questioned 
whether he had any conception of such stately terms. 
“Human personality” may be more subtle, more 
erudite, but Jesus would have said simply “man.” 
Or—wait a moment! Except in the cryptic phrase 
“Son of Man” did Jesus ever speak of man generically? 
Rather he spoke of “men” or of particular persons or 
types. Indeed he almost never generalized. He 
did not use universals, or abstractions. Probably he 
did not think in those grooves. He did not think of — 
“the state,’ “society,” “religion,” “the church,” 
“mankind,” “government,” “codes,” ete. He dealt 
with instances, people, not with principles as such, 
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not with reasoning, or destiny. Really, a very con- 
crete, matter-of-fact mentality. And so he did not 
involve himself in the mystery of “personality,” 
human or divine. 

Thus it seems unlikely that Jesus ever went into 
the problem of “the worth of man” or of “human per- 
sonality,” as a definite concept. But he was unques- 
tionably concerned about the well being of individual 
men, women, and children, both physical and spiritual, 
and so he did have a sense of their preciousness. He 
did regard men as of more importance than the world, 
or the body, or institutions, rituals, customs, tradi- 
tions, parties, or any incidentals of whatever sort. 
To that extent—and maybe that isall it intends—the 
Seattle platform is good gospel and vital truth. We 

-can be sure of what Jesus would have thought of this 
modern gush which rhapsodizes over the universe but 
makes man a cipher in it. 

As to “imperishable,” the fact seems to be that 
Jesus never affirmed immortality for the soul as such, 
2. e., for men in general in virtue of their humanity. 
So conservative a churchman as Dr. Cadman de- 
clares that immortality is conditional, and therefore 
selective. He has this warrant, that Jesus does not 
speak of the future life as assured but as contingent. 
“They that are accounted worthy to attain that 
world,” “‘he that believeth on me shall not perish,” 
“except ye become as little children,” etc. Uni- 
versalists have waived these limiting terms, with an 
assumption that everybody will at last comply with 
them, which may be true in itself, but is not “‘the 
gospel” prima facie. 

Thus it appears that ‘‘the gospel’ of which the 
thesis before us is “the creative principle” is not the 
formal and explicit testimony of the New Testament, 
but a conception which has come to be taken as Chris- 
tian because it is supposed to express “‘the spirit of 
Jesus.” It is felt to be desirable or even essential 
to have behind the affirmation the authority of Jesus. 
Which implies that the truth presented is not self-evi- 
dencing or capable of standing alone against the winds 
of doctrine. This implication I do not like, and so 
am going to delve further into the matter. 

Let us ask bluntly, What do we mean by “worth?” 
Clearly it is a term of relation, of comparison. We 
do speak of “intrinsic worth,’ but this means only 
that the excellence is in the article itself, rather than 
in any accidents, but does not preclude the measur- 
ing or determination of the value by some standard. 
The standard then is the superior and final criterion. 
Now, it may be questioned whether anything has 
worth in itself, apart from all uses and connections, 
except only what we call “divine.” “There is none 
good but one, that is God.’’ And even this is by hy- 
pothesis or definition—i. e., by faith. If we were 
challenged to tell in what the goodness of God con- 
sists, we could reply only by specifying moral and be- 
nevolent qualities which we recognize as such in human 
beings, deeming them as existing in God to be true 
in an absolute sense and in infinite degree. But this 
again shows that worth is conceived by comparison. 

Of every worth we must ask, In what does it con- 
sist? Worth, for what? Worth, to whom? The 
worth of man is his value to himself, to the universe, 


to the purposes of the creation, to his Maker, etc. | 


The “imperishable worth of human personality”? must 
mean its importance to the processes and objectives 
of the cosmos, that is to say its divine appraisal, its 
value to God. Unless it fills some place, discharges 
some function, which God calls for in His great eternal 
plans, it will at last wear out its right to persist, become 
a “cumberer of the ground” and fall into the discard. 

Now what sort of eternal usefulness or desir- 
ableness to God can we imagine to be served by 
human personality? My answer—our answer—is: 
The Father wanted children, both as companions and 
as agents for the continuation and control of the 
endless creative procedure. For this He brought 
man into being as the culmination of the evolution- 
ary program on this earth (and probably in the cos- 
mos). To this culminant creature He imparted a 
spark of Himself (a gene the biologists call it), thus en- 
abling him to think, feel, will, in a truly godlike way; 
intending that these capacities, which at first ap- 
peared (and still appear as measured by their possi- 
bilities) so embryonic, even so futile, shall develop 
through the cycles into an ever increasing, never ex- 
hausted, potency of comprehension, appreciation, 
efficiency, and satisfaction. To this being of boundless 
outlook He gave the name of son—and with that name 
the responsibilities, prerogatives, intimacies, of son- 
ship—calling Himself in sublime revelation of the 
great design, his Father. 

On this footing, and so far as I can see on no 
other, the superb affirmation of the Seattle premise 
rests comfortably and unshakably. Man as God’s 
son has “imperishable worth’? because God places 
an immortal and supreme valuation upon him, for 
the sake of what he expects that son to be to Him, 
and to do for Him. ‘ 

That this realistic picture of man’s place in his 
Father’s universe may seem almost <irreverently 
naive and audacious is probable. But it is implied 
in our superlative statements of faith, merely giving 
color and kody to what would otherwise be empty 
words. It is because we have not gone on to the con- 
clusions of our plain logic, have paused at a half-way 
house of relative banalities instead of mounting to 
the peak of our vision, that its landscape has gone 
stale to jaded eyes. Let us climb to the heights of a 
bravely factual faith, and we shall recover the evan- 
gelic thrill. 

And finally, we shall owe this experience to 
Jesus, who did in fact clarify and vivify the concep- 
tion of divine sonship. Whether or not he himself 
grasped the full significance of that insight, the Father 
who gave it to him has passed it on to His children of 
to-day. And they do not forget and will not forget 
who lit the torch and entrusted it to hands which 
have tremblingly held it till now it has flamed into a 
glory of illumination almost too bright for our eyes 


to endure. 
* * * 


And if there be no meeting past the grave, 
If allis silence, darkness, yet ’tis rest. 
Be not afraid, ye waiting hearts that weep, 
For God still giveth His beloved sleep: 
And if an endless sleep He wills, 
So best. 
Thomas Hucley. 
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The Ministry of Nature 


F. C. Hoggarth 


a NY Marie Conway Oemler’s book “The Butterfly 

Hi Man,” the pastor to save his soul goes to a 
| poverty stricken missionary parish in South 
Me} Carolina. The mill district he describes as 
“fu 1 of sordid hideousness, miserable with ugly rows 
of small houses, and all of it darkened by the grim 
shadow of the great red brick mills.” The redeeming 
feature was the garden round the parish house. “I 
am sure,” he says, “no other equal space ever har- 
bored so many birds and bees and butterflies, and 
its scented dusks were the paradise of moths. Great 
wonderful fellows clothed in kings’ raiment, little 
chaps colored like flowers and sea shells and rainbows— 
there the airy cohorts of the People of the Sky wheeled 
and danced and fluttered. . . . I love the people of the 
sky,” he continues, “more than all created things, 
and when I watched them in my garden, I am sure it 
was they who lent my heart their wings to lift it 
above the misery and over-work and grief which sur- 
rounded me. Iam sure I should have sunk at times, 
if God had not sent me my little friends, the moths 
and butterflies.” 

That is the sort of ministry nature is continually 
exercising. It is written about in books because it 
is found in life. Butterflies, moths, birds, shells, 
flowers, trees, mountains, streams, have all a cure of 
souls. They can do great things in the way of healing 
and restoring the soul. They can still the fever in 
the heart, and take from our lives the “strain and 
stress.” 

When life’s burdens and anxieties begin to weigh 
too heavily, they can save us from sinking. People 
in all walks of life tell of their indebtedness to these 
ministries. 

Mr. James Hartness, for instance, told recently of 
his debt in this way to the stars. “When I was 
Governor of Vermont,” he said, “there were times 
when the affairs of state assumed proportions that 
seemed overwhelmingly important. At such times I 
would go to my telescope and look upon other worlds; 
then the affairs of men on earth, their intrigues, their 
ambitions, and their endeavors, became trivial. Then 
the seeming importance of this world, the states and 
nations of which are marked off by definite, narrow 
lines, paled into insignificance in comparison with the 
vast worlds that lie beyond us; worlds that have no 
boundaries; worlds whose infinite size we can not 
comprehend. 

“Whenever my troubles get too much for me, 
whenever | begin thinking that I am carrying a heavy 
burden, I find solace in my telescope. Properly 
enough, it is always the small end of the instrument 
that points towards the earth. A few minutes’ gaze 
into the wonders of the skies, and my affairs are re- 
duced to their proper proportion in the scheme of the 
unfathomable universe. They become inconsequen- 
tial, unimportant; hence, why should they annoy me?”’ 

Francois Millet, the artist, when his headaches 
took hold of him used to wander about the forest. 
“T know no pleasure,” he said, ‘‘equal to that of lying 
on the ferns and looking at the clouds.” 


The forest filled him with rapture and awe. ‘If 
you were to see how beautiful the forest is! I run 
there sometimes at the end of the day, when my day’s 
work is over, and I come back every time crushed.” 
Crushed and yet healed. 

The grandeur and the calm he found all about 
him in the massed trees, somehow restored him. 

Such are the testimonies of those who know, con- 
fessions born of experience. Happy are they who 
know where for them the ‘self-heal’”’ grows. 

For the place of healing varies. Things speak 
differently to different hearts; what proves a medicine 
for one spirit may be useless to another. To some 
the mountains are God’s noblest sanctuaries. When- 
ever the strain of life grows too intense, they seek out 
the heights. To them the vision of snow clad peaks 
is itself a benediction. 

Their towering strength, their vast outlooks, 
their tonic air, their sense of remoteness from crowded 
city streets, are all unspeakably good to some. To 
others the mountains kindle disturbing fears. No 
healing for them will ever be found on the heights. . 

The sea is not a sacrament for all. Some by the 
shore, like Heine, feel their souls expanded miles wide. 
The water’s ceaseless surge is to them the most satis- 
fying of all music. Some indeed could not for long 
bear to live away from the sea. Others could not live 
there at any price. The ceaseless surge disturbs and 
distracts them—even makes sleep impossible at 
night. 

Even trees, especially in massed formation, may 
not have kindly ministries for all. To some the 
sight of trees is an uplifting of the spirit. In their up- 
ward aspirings, they seem to have a sort of magnetic 
power to draw up the soul. Their strong, silent, 
towering forms seem also to lay quiet and cooling 
hands on their feverish lives. Others doubt ess find 
the healing elsewhere, in the wayside flowers it may 
be, which are so precious a part of the beauty of the 
earth. 

It is not always the things of great magnitude in 
nature that do most for the human spirit. There is a 
gracious ministry of lesser things. Flowers and birds, 
for instance, did at least as much for Wordsworth as 
did mountains and seas. 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 


One has only to think of the titles of some of his 
poems to see how he glories in this ministry to the 
diminutives in nature. ‘To the Small Celandine,”’ 
“To the Daisy,” “To the Butterfly,’ “The Spar- 
rows’ Nest,” “Daffodils,” “To a Skylark,” “Green 
Linnet.” 

In his “Primrose of the Rock” he anticipated 
Tennyson’s “Flower in the Crannied Wall.” He leads. 
our thoughts from bloom to stem, to root, to rock, to: 
earth, and then to God. Seen in this spacious setting, 
the tiniest flower ceases to be commonplace, and the 
more we reflect upon it, the deeper grows the wonder 
and mystery. ‘‘Wordsworth,” says Professor Ral- 
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eigh, “invented no language of flowers. A flower, in 
its place as it grew, was more to him than any symbol; 
it was part of the eternal order, and if it could be un- 
derstood, a key to the whole.” 

Between flowers and men there is for him no 
great gulf fixed. They are children of one universe, 
subject to common laws and even common needs. 
His eyes discerned analogies, not fanciful or super- 
ficial, but profound and sublime. The little celandine 
he came across, ‘buffeted at will by rain and storm,”’ 
set him thinking on the pathos of life. 

The sunshine may not cheer it, nor the dew; 
It can not help itself in its decay; 
Stiff in its members, withered, changed of hue. 


The Evangelist 


O man, that from thy fair and shining youth 
Age might but take the things youth needed not. 

In his poem to the daisy—‘after playing with 
similes” and giving it many a fond and idle name, he 
makes his request of the little flower: 

That breath’st with me in sun and air, 

Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 

My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature. 

The initiated know how potent to heal and enrich 
these ministries can be. In the day of their need those 
who know ask for no better thing than to find them- 
selves alone with nature, in some place where flowers 
and birds and trees and butterflies are found. 


Comes to Town 


Fred Smith 


As a twig trembles which a bird 
Lights on to sing, then leaves unbent, 

So is my memory thrilled and stirred— 
I only know she came and went. 


a} H ROUGH many years I have kept in my files 
™| the five verse poem, written by J. R. Lowell, 
“She Came and Went.” 

m5} cerned it is a poem to be remembered for 
the sake of one whose coming brought me “measure- 
less content.”’ For that I have kept the poem through 
the years. It never occurred to me that, some day, 
it would provide me with an appropriate commenda- 
tion of one who called himself an evangelist. Yet it 
is for that purpose that I have just used it. My ex- 
perience with evangelists has not been of the happiest. 
Too often in their going they have left me soured 
rather than strengthened. They pontificated when 
they should have been preaching; they denounced 
when they should have been directing. Through 
their preaching I came to see the danger of allowing 
one’s spiritual judgments to become a form of slander. 
So it has come to pass that, remembering Vachel 
Lindsay’s poem entitled “Every Soul Is a Zoo,” I 
surmise that to an evangelist I must appear like a 
poreupine rather than a personality. Their calling 
down called forth in me the protective devices re- 
quired in such a case. 

But now, on occasion, I find I can dismiss that 
unhappy need. Less than two months ago there 
came into our town an evangelist. He came at our 
invitation, preceded, of course, with excellent recom- 
mendations. I have this morning, under instructions 
from our City Ministerial Alliance, been one of a 
committee of two to add one more appreciation to 
that list. Usually in such a case I have been sena- 
torially minded, being much given to the making of 
reservations. Not so was it in this case. The evan- 
gelist “came and went,” and we found his religion 
synonymous with his recommendations. 

I have been through revival campaigns which 
left a sorry backwash of ill-feeling. The evangelist 
stirred up the city and created a commotion and 
called that increasing Christianity. Spectacular, sen- 
sational, denunciational—and if there be no such word, 
there ought to be. We had reason to know in such 
a case that the evangelist had come and gone, and, 


So far as I am con- 


oh, the difference to the churches! Some saved and 
some soured, and the net result difficult to calculate. 
Not so, however, has it been in this recent experience. 
We have passed through a campaign, rather a com- 
radeship, that was different because it was diviner. 
I am making no charge in general against the revival- 
istic type of campaign save up to the limit of my own 
experience. Very enlightening to me was an episode 
which took place in our city some months ago. Ina 
neighboring city was an evangelist, of nation wide 
reputation, conducting a campaign. Nothing would 
satisfy some of our people but that he be secured for 
a later campaign in the city. It was finally arranged 
that he come to our city to give us a sort of sample 
service. He came. The service was held on an 
ordinary business day at ten o’clock in the morning. 
It was a remarkable gathering. The city auditorium 
was crowded to capacity such as I have seldom seen 
before. To me the result seemed a foregone con- 
clusion. The evangelist preached. He came and 
went. A few days later, meeting the minister who 
had been chief sponsor of the meeting, I asked him 
what recommendation he and his group would make. 
He replied at once: “The recommendation is unani- 
mous that we do not invite the brother.” 

That there was need for a “united” effort on the 
part of the churches of the city in some sort of an 
evangelistic campaign was not to be dismissed, how- 
ever. So, after much discussion and some prayer, it 
was resolved that there come to us an evangelist of 
another sort. We had heard that his type of work 
was bringing “results.” He came and went, and 
between his coming and his going there was a space 
of less than ten days, but, oh, the difference to the 
churches! The slow thinking saints are still asking 
what has happened to the participating churches. 
Unless they are at church rather early the place they 
have secured with ease each Sunday from time im- 
memorial is occupied. In some cases chairs had to 
be brought in to provide accommodation. Within 
eight days after the evangelist left, the church of 
which J am pastor had an increase in membership of 
thirteen per cent. Other churches fared as well or 
even better. Our congregation increased in attend- 
ance fifty per cent. And some are still wondering 
why. 
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Perhaps “the world” has had enough of religious 
campaigning for a while. Perhaps folks are hunger- 
ing for that comforting thing called comradeship. 
Whatever it is we had it in our visitation campaign. 
The city had been canvassed under the printed direc- 
tion of the evangelist aided by the presence of one 
of his workers. Seventy per cent of the people were 
seen so that they told whether they belonged to a 
church or not. And, if not, which church they pre- 
ferred. Then came the chief worker. No poster 
announced him; no brass band met him at the sta- 
tion, if that was the way he came. He spoke at one 
public meeting through the whole campaign, the rest 
of the times when he spoke had to do with the giving 
of instructions to the workers for their specific tasks. 
Then the workers went, two by two, some to the 
homes of the church members to ask them to pledge 


We Need a 


T. Andrew 


We need a new Bible for the new age. There are many 
reasons why this need is evident. In the first place the Bible 
contains many passages whose obscenity is destructive to good 
morals. It is my profound conviction that if the Bible were 
submitted to a board of censorship, it would not receive its ap- 
proval in toto because of the many immoral scenes and stories 
to be found in it. There are many things in the Bible that are 
so filthy I can not refer to them in my sermon. Neither would I 
care to talk of them in private. However, if any of you are in- 
terested, I shall forego my prejudice on this point and discuss it 
with you. We need a Bible conducive to moral goodness and 
ethical purity, one that does not shock even the most sensitive 
moral conscience. We need a Bible that you can safely place 
in the hands of your son and daughter because of the conviction 
that everything in it is lofty, noble, and uplifting. The present 
Bible is far from this. 

It must be borne in mind that a new Bible for the ‘“T'wentieth 
Century Church’’ would very naturally eliminate such ideas 
and passages, and this would make the Bible one of the most 
precious treasures of civilization. Perhaps the time is not far 
distant when some heroic scholar will undertake this task, and 
present to the world a Bible in harmony with the noblest de- 
mands of our moral and ethical conscience. 

We need a new Bible for the ‘““T'wentieth Century Church” 
because there are too many stories of magic, superstition and 
miracles in the present one; and because of the further fact, 
which we deduce from this truth, that such things are destructive 
to common sense. Let me give you a few stories from the 
present Bible to show you what I mean. 

An old lady living a quiet retired life in a cave was regarded 
by the people around her as a dreadful old witch. A young man 
about to lead an army into battle is so mentally drugged and 
abnormal that he resorts to her for aid in his last desperate at- 
tempt to find away out of his troubles. At his request she calls 
a dead preacher back to life, a preacher who years before took 
this young man over his personal protest from the obscure life 
of agriculture and intimidated him with appeals to his pride into 
the acceptance of a high political office controlling scores of 
thousands of people. The resurrected dead minister was true 
to his indiscreet nature by denouncing the young man and con- 
demning him to death. The young man retired from the scene 
and committed suicide on the field of battle. 

There is a most unreasonable story which illustrates the 
belief in superstition. The inhabitants of a large city which 
was surrounded by a strong wall were defending themselves 
from the Jewish armies which were beating at their city gates. 
They had no right to be there; but they were there just the same. 
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anew their loyalty to attendance at church; others, 
to visit those who had stated a preference for the 
church of which the workers themselves were mem- 
bers. Many of our church members who, for one 
reason or excuse, took no active part in the campaign, 
do not even yet know the name of the evangelist who 
came and went and made such a difference in the 
churches. He was about the most anonymous worker 
for “Christ and the Church” I have ever met. I 
surmise that his patron saint is St. Andrew. He 
created no commotion; he left no backwash of ill-will. 
He knew the difference between working for God and 
megaphoning the latest tit-bit from Mrs. Grundy, 
wherefore we have found ourselves with a revival, 
unannounced but now, not unworked for, in our 
churches. He came and went, and the churches know 
it and are glad. 


New Bible 


Caraker 


They could not scale the walls, neither could they break them 
down. Accordingly, their god commanded them to march 
around the city walls once a day and then, on the last day, seven 
times, and immediately after completing the seventh lap to blow 
their trumpets. As a result the walls would crumble like paper. 
They did as they were told and the walls toppled over. Into 
the city the Jews poured like greedy plunderers and enacted one 
of the bloodiest scenes of Jewish history. 

These Jews believed that a preacher was saved from death 
by being carried into heaven on the wings of a strong wind; that 
God handed tablets of religious laws to Moses on a mountain, 
and hundreds of other such unbelievable things they believed. 

As to miracles, they were convinced that donkeys could 
use human speech with greater wisdom than man; that a minis- 
ter could bring a dead child back to life; that Adam was an actual 
person and that he lived for centuries; that rods could be turned 
into snakes and rivers into actual blood; that healthy hands could 
be made leprous and restored to normality at will. They actually 
believed that prayer brought fire down from Heaven to burn a 
sacrifice on an altar, and that seas and rivers could be divided 
by the power of a piece of cloth or a spoken word so that Jews 
could walk through on dry ground. Qn and on we could con- 
tinue and mention thousands of miracles in the Bible that are 
without satisfying evidence of truth. 

Thus it is perfectly evident that we need a new Bible for 
our day. This Bible should be regarded merely as a product of 
man, having no authoritative control over the conscience of 
mankind. It should contain those religious ideas that are 
worthy of universal acceptance. This new Bible should elevate 
the moral and ethical standards of humanity and should con- 
tain nothing that detracts from this purpose. Myths, legends, 
superstitions, magical formulas, and all miracles should be 
omitted altogether. Every phase of unreal supernaturalism 
should be extracted from the book. 

In addition to these ideas it is my honest opinion that Ju- 
daism and Christianity are not the only religions possessing all 
the religious truths worthy of acceptance. The followers of 
Buddha, Mohammed, Confucius, Zoroaster, Gandhi and Tagore 
themselves have given us voluminous written messages. In these 
messages are ideals that are applicable to our world. These 
ideals have a peculiar capacity for adjustment of universal con- 
ditions, and they should be placed in the new Bible. 

Some will object to such a liberal proposition because they 
think it will destroy the identity of Christianity. Quite to the 
contrary, it will enlarge Christian principles into universal ac- 
ceptance and increase the usefulness of Christianity for all man- 
kind. Since the majority of the world is non-Christian, and 
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since we are not able to minister to even our own constituency, 
it seems to me to be a very wise procedure, even from this selfish 
point of view alone, to create a universal Bible which will super- 
sede the present provincial one held by Christianity. This can 
be done and the best elements of the Bible preserved for civiliz- 
ation. At present the attitude of the church toward the Bible 
is encouraging people to ignore it altogether. There are many 
noble truths in the Bible; these should be preserved. How can 
it be done? The plan of action is a bold one. The church 
should change its present attitude toward the Bible. Instead 
of demanding that people should accept the Bible as the word of 
God, come out in the open and declare the truth that the Bible 
is a religious history of the Jewish nation, written by them and 
for them to preserve their Jewish nationalism. Declare the 
truth that the Bible is a biographical sketch of the life of Jesus, 
a rather incomplete record of his teachings. Accept the fact 
that the Bible is an historical account of the evolution of Chris- 
tianity in the first century. This will place the Bible before the 
world as a religious book, and not as the infallible inspired word 
of God. For, in reality, the Bible is not the Word of God. It 
is a Jewish and early Christian religious history. It is a produc- 
tion of human minds having no absolute authority from any in- 
dividual or generation. This does not destroy the Bible; it 
saves it from that destruction which will inevitably come if the 
church continues to teach the Bible and its ideas as the all- 


revealed wisdom of God for all times. 
* * * 


THE QUAKERS SEEK OUR HELP 
To Members of Religious Groups in America: 


Dear Friends: 

The American Friends Service Committee, a national com- 
mittee of the Society of Friends (Quakers), sends you greeting. 

We are constrained to believe that the General Disarmament 
Conference to open in Geneva in February, 1932, can be made 
to mark a turning point in human affairs. Never before, in 
the history of mankind, have the devastating results of war been 
so clearly indicated and so generally recognized. Past genera- 
tions, indifferent to the warnings of prophets, economists and 
statesmen, have consistently prepared for war, have regarded 
war as the natural arbiter of international affairs, and have pro- 
ceeded from one conflict to another. It would now seem that 
the peoples of the world have reached the limit of their power 
to recuperate from the disaster of war. Hand in hand with a 
vast increase in man’s powers of destruction has gone an equal 
increase in the effect of war upon a more complex social order. 
President Hoover in his recent speech to the convention of the 

' American Legion voiced the growing conviction of millions of 
men, when he said that the present world-wide economic crisis 
is the result of the World War. In our present delicately adjusted 
inter-dependent world, the destiny of every people, however 
strong or weak, is inextricably linked with the fears and fortunes 

ofthe world. The law of love, the teachings of Hebrew prophet 
and of Jesus, are being fulfilled in the sweep of world affairs. 
Men are beginning to realize that they must co-operate or perish, 
materially as well as spiritually. 

We can not contemplate, therefore, with indifference, the 
persistent preparation for war throughout most of the world. 
Least important is the fiscal question of how the nations should 
spend their public revenue—whether to spend billions of dollars 
annually in subsidizing makers of war material and the military 
personnel or upon purposes more closely related to the needs of 
suffering humanity. It is the menace of future war with which 
we are chiefly concerned. Armaments are the expression of a 
philosophy of international conduct, and their very existence 
tends to perpetuate this philosophy. War is not inevitable ex- 
cept as armaments tend to make it so. It is not rational or 
natural for a civilization to attempt to destroy itself, but this 
disaster is likely to happen if men continue irrationally to think 
about it.and plan for it. 

The Disarmament Conference of 1932 will meet under unique 
conditions. Never before have the peoples of the world so 


clearly recognized that their opportunity for normal living de- 
pends upon the constant maintenance of international peace. 
If the use of armaments may destroy the civilization that has 
prepared them, it is worse than folly to continue them. The issue 
is not now one of limitation; it is one of abolition. We believe 
that the time has come, in the evolution of public opinion, to 
free mankind from the fiscal burden, the political menace and 
the spiritual decay incident to military preparation. The Kel- 
logg Pact, the world-wide economic crisis, the growth of public 
opinion as to the effects of war, constitute a setting in which 
such a program of abolition can reasonably be inaugurated. 

Are the religious forces of the world content to wait until 
economic necessity has impelled the result foretold by prophetic 
vision? It is our hope that the day of freedom from the menace 
of war may be hastened through the dynamic of religious faith. 
The churches of America could devote this period to a great 
crusade on behalf of the abolition of war preparation. Such a 
crusade could definitely affect the results at Geneva and could 
thereby change the course of human affairs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vincent D. Nicholson, 
Chairman Peace Section 
Clarence E. Pickett, 
Executive Secretary 
American Friends Service Committee.. 
6 URES 


CAN LIBERAL CHRISTIANS UNITE? 


On what basis can Universalists and Unitarians unite? 

The action of the Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo and of the American Unitarian Association at Phila- 
delphia in each appointing a commission to confer with the other 
on immediate unity makes this a timely question. 

All religious Liberals have the same general objectives. In 
specific matters they may differ tremendously, but in the general 
spirit of their approach to religion they have much in common. 

The first thing for Unitarians and Universalists to decide 
is whether they are congenial to one another in spirit. Some 
modern challenge would tend to blind them to minor differences. 
Then if they could work out a system of organization to which 
they could be 100 per cent loyal, their problem would be solved. 

The surest way to frustrate unity would be to go back to 
Channing Unitarianism or Murray Universalism and try to. 
work out a theological unity. Who cares whether Unitarians 
deny the divinity of Christ or Universalists refuse to believe 
in hell? The genius of neither denomination is in its theology— 
at least to-day. : 

Another sure way to nip unity in the bud will be to discuss 
the material resources of either group. Too many Christians 
are more concerned about the dowry than the marriage. We 
were glad to hear Dr. Mudge of the Presbyterians in U.S. A., 
speaking before the Synod of New England at Newport, say that 
he was for organic unity and not for federation of bodies of 
Presbyterian system. He referred to federation as “a half way 
house.” 

If Universalists and Unitarians are going to unite and if 
this union is to mean anything, they should go the second mile— 
all the way and as much again, to make sure that it is organic 
unity. In a way, organic unity will not greatly affect the local 
parish, except to strengthen it in cases where properties will be 
merged, pooled or whatever term you wish to use. 

The real test of organic unity will be in the denominational 
headquarters’ machinery. It may be that consolidations will be 
necessary and in some cases overlapping officials may have to be 
placed elsewhere, but if the ship is more important than the 
crew, that is up to a certain point, sacrifices and changes will be 
gladly made. 

Mere bigness or the spirit of self-preservation should not be 
factors to determine the advisability of union. If united Lib- 
eralism can make itself articulate in pointing the way to a new 
day, a union of Universalists and Unitarians would be a blessin : 
to all Christianity. Ff. A. Wilmot, in the Providence Journal. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WANTS THE LEADER TO PRESENT MORE ECONOMIC 
FACTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The point of view of Dr. Howard N. Brown, as expressed 
in his short article on “Our Economic System” in the Leader 
of Nov. 21, is so frequently heard from the pulpit that one is 
tempted to make a lengthy answer. Certainly, proposals for a 
change of our capitalistic system can not be so briefly dismissed 
as he has dismissed them. Dr. Brown’s faith in individual 
leadership rather than in social organization and control would 
support a benevolent despotism as effectively as a capitalistic 
order. Surely the following statement is naive: “The fact that 
they (the leaders of our business world) have private interests 
at stake does not prevent them, or anybody, from seeing what is 
fair and just to their fellow men.” Perhaps Dr. Brown meant 
‘need not,’ for the sad fact is that it “does.” 

My purpose in writing this letter is not, however, to com- 
ment to any great extent on a particular article, but to suggest 
that a series of condensed and concise surveys of various phases 
of our industrial and economic problems by students of these 
problems would be interesting and helpful to readers of the 
Leader. As far as possible they should consist of a presentation 
of facts; in one or two instances they should summarize the 
point of view of our social critics. I would suggest that the 
series include such topics as the following: distribution of income 
in the United States; present status of the labor movement; re- 
cent industrial disputes; facts about our basic industries; growth 
of combinations and monopolies; the power issue; child labor and 
the depression; unemployment insurance; and individualism 
versus social control. 

The giving of relief to those in need is one response we have 
made to the challenge of these difficult times. Study of the work- 
ings of our present economic order is another response we may 
make. And in this our denominational paper can help us. 

Isabel Taylor. 

West Hartford, Conn. 
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A MINISTER AS ECONOMIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Howard N. Brown questions whether our industrial 
system is a poor invention or a sick organism. The system is a 
purely human development along inventional lines, and its de- 
fects may be corrected at any time. 

Nothing is wrong with production, although some business 
men are foolishly saying, ““We must produce less.”” The cause of 
our depression lies entirely in the market for commodities; 
people can not buy the vast output of goods that flows into the 
market, not because they do not need the goods, but for the 
sole reason that they do not have the money with which to buy 
them. The volume of goods exceeds the volume of purchasing 
power, and, because of the lack of money, ‘‘consumer income,” a 
large part of the goods offered for sale must remain unsold. The 
customers are there in plenty, but they lack ability to purchase. 
Provide them with more money and business starts. That is 
all that is needed to make our system perfect, and that is easy, 
only—how are we going to provide our customers with the 
money? 

Now for a side issue. We have a gold standard that un- 
scientifically permits the purchasing power of money to go up 
and down, flip-flop, any which way, without any sensible regula- 
tion. Any table of average retail prices proves that fact. If 
the government issued money as a check to falling prices and 
suspended issue as a check to rising prices, we should have a 
scientific balance that would keep prices level, afford stability 
and restore confidence to producers and merchants, but we can 
not have such a system so long as we maintain the gold standard. 
Why? Why, our prices being stable, gold would leave the 
treasury in exchange for money whenever the gold would have 


more purchasing power abroad than here, and it would return to 
cumber up our vaults whenever prices here should happen to be 
in excess of prices abroad. Since a profit would accrue either 
way, this would lead to speculation in gold, and since there is not 
much difference between speculation and peculation, the treasury 
would be continually robbed of value. We would not permit 
that state of affairs to continue, and would have to discontinue 
the gold standard. The gold standard causes depressions; scien- 
tifie regulation of money on the basis of retail prices is the cure 
for depressions. The remedy is, more money to check falling 
prices; less money to check rising prices. 

But this does not tell how to get the money into the hands 
of consumers when prices are falling. With money value under 
strict control, such a need could be met by printing more money. 
This money could be put in pay envelopes as a labor bonus. 

“What! what!—giving labor something for nothing! giving 
value without service! a dole! , 

“Tut! tut! no more of that, please. Our bonus would be 
for the benefit of the merchants and the captains of industry 
when they are in need of customers. That alters the matter, 
doesn’t it? We feel better now.” 

This reveals the trouble, doesn’t it? We are afraid of let- 
ting anybody get an advantage for nothing—that is, with the 
exception of ourselves—and so we prefer dormant markets 
rather than provide consumer income in any way except by 
wages. When we have had the depression possibly ten years 
longer, we may be willing to try the remedy. 

All perplexities are cured by thought. Now react, get busy 
and react at your worst. 

Barton Watson. 

Kingfield, Maine. 
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WHAT HISTORY IN THIS FAMILY! 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the paper of Nov. 7 Mr. Edwin L. Noble relates how 
the lives of two more than cover the life of our nation in length. 
May I relate a little of my family history along a similar line. 
My maternal grandfather was born in Concord, Mass., in 1765, 
and died in March, 1856. His father, Jonathan Farrar, was one 
of the Minute Men who took part in the action at the North 
Bridge in Concord on the day of the battle at Lexington. Grand- 
father saw the British regulars march past in all their glory, an 
unforgettable sight for the boy. There are three of his grand- 
children now living who remember him. Their ages are ninety- 
six, eighty-eight, eighty-five. The last two are sisters, and 
another sister eighty-one or eighty-two fails to remember. I 
myself was born that September before he died in March, 1856. 

Vesta A. Harwood. 

Dorset, Vt. 
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MAKE THE CHURCH A HOME 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I recently proposed in the Christian Leader that some of our 
churches during the coming hard winter should make themselves 
social welfare centers to a much greater extent than they com- 
monly do. I am surprised to see that an anonymous corre- 
spondent in your last issue thinks this would be to take a “nat- 
ronizing”’ attitude toward those for whom such provision is made 
that they might properly resent. This seems to me to construe 
the church’s obligation toward unfortunate men and circum- 
stances in a way that is to be deplored; but, unhappily, the 
church has too long and too generally been guilty of this neglect, 
exposing itself to the just reproach of earnest men outside the 
churches. My own feeling is that the churches should always, 
not exceptionally, make themselves such centers by fitting and 
efficient provision; but emergencies like the present emphasize 
the opportunity and the duty. It has little or nothing to do with 
relieving the widespread economic depression which results from 
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a political crisis and collisions that only time and fundamental 
policies can cure. It has slight relation to acute conditions be- 
hind which lurks the breadline. Let us remember that we have 
neighbors whose stomachs are not so empty as their thoughts 
and their hearts. To feed the hungry is the paramount duty of 
the organized community and all of its members. This goes 
without saying. But in the varied personal stress incident to the 
situation affeeting thousands of our fellow men, and likely to 
continue for months, there is much that all of us, and especially 
the churches, can do to provide helpful and cheering places for 
social resort. One who thinks this unnecessary, impertinent, 
or offensively “patronizing” is sadly unfamiliar with multitudes 
of people with whom all of us too unwittingly touch elbows, 
people often practically of the same class as our fortunate selves. 
In Boston, such might profitably visit the South End House and 
Denison House and similar social centers. In my judgment, 
every large and well-organized church should provide facilities 
for practically such social friendliness as these noble institutions, 
patronized by as self-respecting people as you and I. They 
do not find ‘‘merry tunes and folksongs” unwelcome or unfit- 
ting for their meetings. Isit not now a good time for all churches 
to make the experiment with a view not only to emergency but 
permanent procedure? The church should be no mere place 
for formal Sunday worship, but a true home for all the people. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 
* * 


CALIFCRNIA AGAIN DELIGHTS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some of us thought Dr. Nash was not only retired but 
headed down hill. It isnot so, it seems now. I agree with his 
letter of Sept. 26 issue in which he commends the new Leader 
title page. 

At last I think you have a fully comprehensive and cer- 
tainly an apt title with an interpretative phrase declaring the 
purpose of the Leader. 

More power to your pen. The Leader is my one contact 
with the general body—at this distance. 

The enclosed card is worthy of a squib in your Cracklings 
column. ‘Back yards cleaned up and hauled away.” Can it 
be that out here we have the true successor to Samson? Our 
California climate is held responsible for many things, but I did 
not know it produced men of sueh might. 

George A. Miller. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


* * 


FROM A PERSONAL LETTER ON CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

We are falling in line with the rest of the country and are 
preparing for winter. My sweetpeas for Christmas bloom were 
planted the latter part of September, and they are doing very 
nicely. The stalk plants also have established themselves and 
are thriving after a refreshing rain of Saturday night. The 
young delphinium plants in the backyard have suffered from at- 
tack by white-crowned sparrows, which are very fond of the 
tender green things. I have placed a screen over the top of the 
box and hope to save some. Poinsettias are nearing full bloom 
and add a scarlet splash of color to every garden. 

We went on a brief picnic up Santa Paula Canyon last 
Thursday, and the birds were having a convention of some sort. 
Audubon warblers were finding plenty to eat in the air between 
the live oak trees, and California woodpeckers were out in force 
and were quarreling as usual. There were occasional flocks of 
bush tits and a few robins. The juncos were also evident, and I 
never saw so many white-crowned sparrows. The black phoebe 
which has an office in my woodshed seems to le about as tame 
as his Eastern cousin. House finches are finding the few re- 
maining apples very palatable, and I do not know what calls the 
mocking-birds to the parsonage lot, but they are here most 
every hour of the day. The only fly in the ointment happens to 
bearodent. I have declared open and unceasing warfare on the 
gophers, and to date I have caught seven. The worst thing I 


can say about my predecessor is that he was no trapper. These 
destructive creatures had made a home under nearly every fruit 
tree on the lot. But the oranges are turning yellow under a 
balmy sun and by January they will be ready to eat. They will 
be a little sour still, but usable. The roses are resting now and 
getting ready for another season of bloom, which will begin in 
the next ten days or so. 

This letter will have accomplished its purpose if it has taken 
you out of the office under a California sun for a few minutes. 

Ray Darwin Cranmer. 
Santa Paula, Cal. 
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THINKS THE MANAGER SHOULD ACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

For attention of Mr. Marshall, Manager. 

I beg leave to call your attention to the article, ‘“Our Eco- 
nomic System,” by Howard N. Brown, in the last issue of the 
Christian Leader. 

This article, in this place and at this time, is the answer to 
the question, ‘“What caused the Russian Revolution?’”’ So the 
gamblers and thieves in present control of ‘‘our economic system’’ 
and who alone are responsible for the economic morass we are 
now in and the staggering burdens we are carrying, have received 
divine approval and should be permitted to continue with their 
marauding activities? Goodness, goshness, Agnes! What next! 

Lenin, father of the Russian Revolution, said that religion 
is opium for the masses of the people, and by heaven, any think- 
ing person reading Mr. Brown’s article, as above stated, at this 
time, in this place, can not escape the truth of his words. No 
wonder people are abandoning the churches, when the church 
leaders themselves become tools of the crooks! 

I am fifty-two years old, as well read as the average, I make 
my living assisting in the “machinizing of industries,’ hence 
know what our industrialists are doing even better than they 
themselves, oftentimes, and can truthfully say that our “business 
leaders” are incompetent to lead us anywhere except into trouble, 
even if they had any other desire. It’s the followers (a mis- 
nomer, however) and not the leaders who willsave us. But you 
are a hopeless case, and I haven’t time to set you straight. Only 
let me warn you to get the facts and undo the harm you have 
done as soon as possible, and if you have a scrap of common 
sense left, use it by urging a more strict supervision of business 
practises by trusts and trade associations rather than a letting up 
of such supervision. 

E.O. Keator. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

* * 


ONE REACTION OF MAYBE MORE THAN ONE READER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Universalist ministers who neglect making calls on their 
parishioners are playing a losing game. I do not advocate a 
return to solemn prayer-offering pastoral calls—far from it— 
nothing would repulse Mr. 1931 and me quite so much. How- 
ever, if a minister would “get next” to his people he must meet 
them under different terms than those available on Sunday 
mornings after good or poor sermons. He can accomplish this 
by making a number of short calls of a strictly social nature; 
calls of no more than ten minutes each—just long enough to let 
his supporters know that he is interested in them and appreciates. 
their work, and to let his non-supporters (they need to be called 
on, too) feel that he would be thankful for their presence at 
church functions. A minister would do well to go out, of his 
way to speak a friendly word to each of his flock once in eight 
weeks, regularly. It’s just a little matter that easily can be sys- 
tematized and do wonders for the man and the church. I know 
one Universalist minister who makes a hundred calls a month; 
I know one who—better left unsaid. I propose the following 
slogan for ministers: Persistently pavement pounding pastors pro- 
duce pew pervading parishes. 

Socrates, 1981 Model. 

Waterville, Me. 
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Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Religion claims no more for its beliefs than the willingness to let them be true if they can be. 


Bertrand Russell 


The Scientific Outlook. By Bertrand 
Russell. (W. W. Norton. $3.00.) 


After expounding what is meant by 
the “scientific method,’? Mr. Russell pro- 
ceeds to picture what the world might be 
if social life were controlled by men whose 
first aim was scientific manipulation of 
power. The chapter on “scientific repro- 
duction” gives us the “darker features” 
of such a world. So far we have a familiar 
Bertrand Russell, whose genius is not so 
much in saying new things as in saying 
modern things brilliantly. 

The book ends, however, in a way that 
reveals the Bertrand Russell some of us 
have seen behind the rather self-consciously 
shocking enfant terrible of the war and 
post-war period. There are other kinds 

f knowledge, says Mr. Russell, and these, 
hile not so successful as that of science 
giving us control over life, are of greater 
alue to us. He refers to the knowledge 
n whose quest the poet, the mystic, and 
he lover spend their strength. A society 
based on science alone would, he feels, be 
neompatible with the pursuit of truth, 
‘ove, and spontaneous delight, and these 
are values men cherish. There is a great 
danger in the pursuit of power for its own 
sake. “The new powers that science has 
given to man can only be wielded safely 
by those who, whether through the study 
of history or through their own experience 
of life, have acquired some reverence for 
human feelings and some _ tenderness 
towards the emotions that give color to 
the daily existence of men and women.” 

Power is not one of the ends of life. 
What, then, are these? Russell will not 
legislate for others; for himself he is con- 
tent to say that the things men pursue as 
in themselves worth while should ‘“‘give 
delight or joy or ecstasy.’’ The sphere of 
these values lies, he says, outside science. 

In this conclusion Mr. Russell is much 
nearer to the man of religion than, so far 
as we can judge by the chapter on science 
and religion, he feels himself to be. Un- 
happily, religion to Mr. Russell means in- 
terests in which the scientific attitude is 
deliberately repudiated. But there are 
many whose religion means no such thing 
and one feels genuinely sorry that ‘“‘re- 
ligion”’ is like a red rag to a bull when Mr. 
Russell. is close by. Especially is he in- 
censed when men eminent in science, of 
whom Eddington will serve as an example, 
say things which theologians pitch upon 
as encouraging to religion. One gathers 
’ that Mr. Russell would prefer to see a 
crudely superstitious peasant. than a 
physicist who is a Quaker. 

The book does not give us Mr. Russell 
at his best because much of the ground it 


Less it will not take-—Miles H. Krumbine. 


covers has been well traversed by others; 
but it does show Mr. Russell in a genial 
mood, humbler than in some of his utter- 
ances, and as deeply concerned as ever 
with individual freedom and the general 


good. 
Ho He Be Ss 


x 
Cambridge in Another Mood 


The Natural and the Supernatural. 
By J. W. Oman. (Macmillan. $3.00.) 


The Principal of Westminster College, 
Cambridge, the Presbyterian seminary 
adjacent to Cambridge University, be- 
longs as much to Cambridge as does 
Bertrand Russell, but his book takes us 
into a very different atmosphere. With 
Dr. Oman’s sincerity as a truth-seeker in 
mind, one willingly says that the book rep- 
resents theology at its best in grappling 
with deep problems of thought. Dr. 
Oman is entirely at home in philosophical 
regions, and he knows the work of the 
great thinkers intimately. But one must 
also say, and without intention to dis- 
parage the work, that it is an apologetic 
for religion conceived as the fruit of direct 
experience of the ‘‘supernatural.’’ For 
some modern minds this is tantamount 
to a scathing criticism. 

It is a pity that the term “‘supernatural”’ 
persists, and yet whatever term we find 
to take its place must somehow preserve 
not only the distinction we wish to make 
between “‘nature”’ and that which in some 
sense is other than nature; it must pre- 
serve also the suggestion, if not the convic- 
tion, that the ‘‘other’’ realm is the home 
of values which the religious man places 
above the world of nature. 

The position taken by Dr. Oman, in this 
searching study of the whole problem, can 
be suggested by one quotation. Most of 
the convictions which emerge from the 
study are implicit in these words: ‘‘The 
witness of a sphere which is mainly con- 
cerned with what ought to be can not be 
the same as that of a sphere which is 
wholly concerned with what is. We have 
not only to consider its facts in the light 
of all the aspects of reality we can not 
escape, but to be aware, to the utmost 
limit of intuition and anticipation, of the 
whole reality. If this is a higher reality, 
which is seeking to reveal itself through 
our whole experience in this present world, 
it requires us to reach out after our farthest 
vision and follow even the dimly discerned 
beckoning of its requirements, as they 
speak to us of what is beyond demonstra- 
tion and only discerned in moments of 
deeper insight and higher consecration.” 

No one who gives honest reading to this 
book will be able to take up a supercilious 
attitude towards theology. It would be 


worth a good deal to be able to persuade 
Mr. Russell to read it and then to discuss 
it for an hour, not for the purpose of dis- 
playing his dialectical skill but to reveal 
his real mind about the problems he and 
Dr. Oman have approached from such 


different angles. 
. BeBe Se 


* * 
Christmas Traditions 
By William Muir Auld. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

What is Santa Claus’ nationality? Was 
Martin Luther the father of the first 
Christmas tree? What great queen in- 
troduced the Christmas tree to the Anglo- 
Saxon home? Out of the life of which 
revered Saint came forth carols? Which 
Christmas decorations were borrowed 
from the pagan customs of antiquity? 
What legends connect the Yule Log with 
the Christ Child? 

No, the reviewer is not playing, Ask me 
another Christmas question, but rather 
merely wishes to inform you that the 
answers to these and innumerable other 
questions about Christmas will be found 
most charmingly presented in this vol- 
ume by Dr. Auld. The book is a history 
of Christmas and the many customs and 
legends which surround it. The historical 
and the legendary, the mystical and the 
matter-of-fact, are delightfully woven to- 
gether. In less than two hundred pages 
an immense amount of information is 
packed, and, best of all, it is wrapped in 
silken phrases. 

Gardiner M. Day. 

St. John’s Church, 

Williamstown, Mass. 


A Bible Anthology 


Every Man’s Bible. Chosen and Edited 
by William R. Inge. (Longmans. 
$3.00.) 

The Dean of St. Paul’s has arranged a 
very satisfying collection of passages from 
the Bible and the Apocrypha, with brief 
notes on the chief topics and with an 
interesting introduction on the reading 
of the Bible. The greater part of the 
book is composed of New Testament 
passages. The main topics are God, Christ, 
the Christian Graces, and the Christian 
Experience. Each group of passages is 
followed by notes indicating the sources, 
but the pages for actual reading are en- 
tirely unspoiled by critical apparatus. 

This is the best book of the kind we have 
seen, and it will meet the need for a volume 
which can be used for devotional reading. 
The editor’s personal views on disputed 
points are not obtruded in the notes, and 

(Continued on page 1597) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston; Mass. 


CUSTODIANS OF THE CLARA BAR- 
TON BIRTHPLACE 


We feel that we are most fortunate in 
securing as successors to Mr. and Mrs. 
Pierce Mr. and Mrs. Paul Lincoln Mar- 
shall of Oxford, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall come to us ‘highly recommended. 
They are familiar with the country in 
which they will live, and love it. We 
find Mrs. Marshall has a strong Univer- 
salist background, which is desirable if 
not altogether necessary, and, best of all, 
her family was well known to Clara Barton. 
We shall feel that she is more intimately 
connected with the Birthplace than per- 
haps any of the other custodians who have 
served us there. Needless to say, the 
interest of Mr. and Mrs. Marshall in all 
for which the Birthplace stands historic- 
ally, and the welfare work of the fresh air 
camp, will touch them deeply, and we look 
forward to very happy relations with our 
new custodians, whom you will find at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace when you next 
visit there. They assumed their duties 
December first. 

* oo 


BIENNIAL REPORTS 


We have for distribution about 75 copies 
of the new Biennial Convention reports. 
They are yours for the asking. Write to 
headquarters, 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 


ton, Mass. 
* * 


PERTINENT PARAGRAPHS FROM 
YOUR AUDITOR’S REPORT 

Mr. Ernest W. Merrill of Gardner, 
Mass., has for many years been the ef- 
ficient auditor of the books of the W.N. 
M.A. Each year in presenting his report 
he accompanies it with a letter which is 
full of excellent advice and counsel. From 
his letter in the report submitted to the 
Biennial Convention, but not all read 
from the platform, we quote the following 
paragraphs which concern our financial 
condition and which we must all be think- 
ing about: 

“T believe it is the duty of your ladies, as- 
sembled in this, your Biennial Convention, 
to decide now whether, in your honest 
opinion, the W. N. M. A. must go gradual- 
ly backward or whether it is possible, by 
wisdom in selecting your officers and then 
supporting them to the limit, for you to 
go ahead and be, as in the past, a power in 
the Universalist work. 

“Tf you decide to go ahead, you must 
work out some plan to not only restore the 
funds, but also to increase your Permanent 
Fund to approximately $100,000, so that 
your income may surely be sufficient to 
prevent the necessity of any curtailment 
of your activities. 

“Tf, on the other hand, you honestly 
feel that it is impossible to go forward, 
and you must reconcile yourselves to a 


backward movement, you must still de- 
vise some method of replacing the funds, 
and then arrange in your budget for such a 
curtailment of your work as will keep your 
expenses within a reasonable expectation 
of income.” 

Now is the time for every state president 
to ask her local Circles the question Mr. 
Merrill has asked, and to report her find- 
ings to the Executive Board. 

Are you going to stand back of your 
program, or shall-we curtail? 

When the Business Committee brought 
in the following recommendation at the 
Buffalo Convention, it was voted not to 
include the clause regarding “‘curtailment.”’ 

“We recommend that a very definite 
campaign be instituted at once to wipe out 
the deficit in the administration fund of 
the W. N. M. A., and we further recom- 
mend that expenditures be curtailed so 
that no further deficit be incurred.” 

We have several suggested methods of 
raising the amount necessary, and they 
will be outlined to you in a very short 


time. Have you suggestions? We want 
to adopt the easiest method for all con- 
cerned, yet one which will assure us of re- 
placing at least half of the amount neces- 
sary within this year and next. Of course 
we hope that it may all be replaced. 

* * 


A BUSY GATHERING 


The members of the Mission Circle of 
Rockland, Maine, recently held an in- 
teresting Luncheon Meeting at the home 
of Mrs. Edward Glover. The program of 
the Circle is an excellent one, based on 
the Twenty-Third Psalm. 


eee 


A SUCCESSFUL FAIR 


From Co-operating Groups of the First 
Universalist Church of Akron, Ohio, we 
have received a clever advertisement of 
their fair, which has recently been held. 
It is a Bulletin with a little rhyme about 
what can be found at the sale on each of 
the tables, advertises the chicken-pie 
supper, etc., and closes with an urge to do 
your Christmas shopping there, for ‘‘This 
Way to Christmas” is the best. If good 
advertising helps, and we believe it does, 
Akron must have had a most successful fair. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST 
RALLY 


On February 7, the young people of the 
Boston district will gather with the Uni- 
tarian young people in a great joint rally 
at the Church of the Redemption. Feb- 
ruary 7 is the beginning of Young People’s 
Week for the Universalists, and it concludes 
Young People’s Week for the Unitarians. 
The speaker of the occasion will be an- 
nounced later. 

All unions in the Boston district should 
put this date on their calendars, and plan 
to be present in this big meeting which is 
becoming a significant event in the co- 
operative life of the two denominations. 

The Marlborough Unitarian Young 
People’s Choir will furnish music at the 
service. Dana Greeley, president of the 
Unitarian Young People’s Religious Union, 
will greet the group, and President M. A. 
Kapp of the Y. P. C. U. will speak for the 
Universalists. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEK 
Don’t forget the dates—February 7 to 
14. Every union in the United States 
ought to observe this important occasion. 
The money realized from collections on 
February 14, which is our Young People’s 
Day, will be devoted to the Church Ex- 

tension Fund. 
ok * 
BASES FOR GOOD WILL 


“Bases for Good Will” is the title of a 
series of devotional topics prepared by 
Virginia Eddy of Newark, N. J., for the 


Y.P.C. U. during the month of December. 
Adopting the idea of Good Will as central 
in Christian philosophy, Miss Eddy asks 
searching questions about the application 
of this philosophy to the vital problems of 
our day; in particular, questions are raised 
in regard to race, peace and industrial 
problems of the age. 
o* o* 


ALL ABOARD FOR ALBANIA 


A board motion made by the president 
has been sent to all members of the na- 
tional Y. P. C. U. board, moving that the 
General Y. P. C. U. adopt a program of 
supporting educational missionary work 
in Albania. 

ok * 


NEW ENGLAND GET-TOGETHER 


The invitation tendered by Lynn, Mass., 
has been approved by the national presi- 
dent, who is initiating the negotiations for 
the annual New England Get-Together, 
to be held Jan. 9 and 10. 

This action must be informally approved 
by the state presidents in New England 
before official action can be taken. 

* * 


FINANCIAL NEED 


Treasurer Arthur Olson again warns us 
that Y. P. C. U. finances are in precarious 
conditions. Unless pledges are received 
in proportion to last year’s, drastic meas- 
ures will have to be taken in planning 
the work now contemplated for the year. 

Unions which are delinquent are asked to 
make their customary pledges. 
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WE HEAR FROM MR. DUBERT 
LITTLE 

For the past few weeks we have been 
sending a marked copy of the Leader to a 
certain church school superintendent, Mr. 
Dubert Little by name. And this morn- 
ing the unexpected happened. Way down 
at the bottom of what seemed like more 
than our share of the contents of the 
mail man’s bag, was a letter. And the 
handwriting on the envelope we had never 
seen before. Perhaps you can imagine 
our surprise when at the end of two typed 
pages we found Mr. Dubert Little’s sig- 
nature. But you never can know the thrill 
of satisfaction which came as we read his 
letter. Here’s the last quarter of it: 

“T must confess that I never realized 
before what a mighty big job this being 
superintendent of a church school can be. 
As I see it now it’s as big or as little as 
you choose to make it. I was talking with 
Dewitt Wright the other evening (Mrs. 
Little and I drove over to see him after 
your third copy of the Leader came) and 
he couldn’t be more enthusiastic over his 
school if he were drawing a monthly check 
for $2,000 for superintending it. He said 
he’d dipped into a number of activities 
since college days, but that the church 
school had it all over everything else when 
it came to returns on his investment of 
thought and time. Then he said some- 
thing that stuck, and if my shift key didn’t 
have a kink in it this morning I’d write it 
in caps. ‘If more of you fellows of in- 
telligence and spirit would get into this 
game of helping the young people of your 
community to build good lives now, there’d 
be less for the reconstruction crew to take 
care of later on.’ 

“When we got home Mrs. Little and I 
talked it all over. And I tell you we’re 
going to do something. But first we’ve 
got to inform ourselves. Do you suppose 
you folks at the office could give us an 
hour next Saturday morning, say from 
ten to eleven, if we should come in? We 
had planned for the country that day, but 
we both want to get things lined up for 
the school. We’ll certainly need all the 
help you can give us, and perhaps you'll 
suggest a book or two we can buy to read 
at home. And how about the field worker 
for the first week in February?” 

In our outgoing mail last night were 
letters to two church school superintend- 
ents. If you hold that position in your 
church and would like to know what we 
said to these two men we will mail you, 
upon request, a carbon copy of the letters 
we sent to them. 

* * 
TELLING THE CHRISTMAS STORY 

In a recent rereading of certain por- 
tions of Professor Streibert’s book, ‘““Youth 
and the Bible,’”’ we have been impressed 


again with the helpfulness of this volume. 
We wish every church school teacher 
might have read in preparation for this 
month’s teaching the chapter on “The 
Infancy Stories.’’ In this is discussed the 
question of how to interpret to different 
age groups the accounts of Jesus’ birth 
as found in the New Testament. For 
the benefit of our teachers of kindergarten 
and primary children we quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“The teacher of young children who 
knows of the eager interest all children 
take in the baby Jesus and how warm a 
response is called forth by the stories of 
shepherds and wise men, will realize the 
importance of using all his sympathetic 
understanding of the child as well as his 
adult and scholarly opinions of Matthew’s 
and Luke’s early chapters if he is to handle 
them so that none of their value and beauty 
may be lost. 

“Many will approve the words of Pro- 
fessor Jones (in ‘The New Testament in 
Modern Education’) when he _ says: 
‘Christmas is pre-eminently the season 
of childhood and the flowering time of 
the imagination .... the time in the 
year when the child by right divine can 
claim to live in his own natural wonder- 
land—peopled by Father Christmas and 
Santa Claus, by elves and sprites, by an- 
gels and the Christ-child. Cne of the 
dangers of modern times is to pluck the 
child out of that world too soon. The 
modern child is in danger of growing old 
and wise too.early. Cne of the things 
we have to learn in moral and religious 
education is how to feed the imagination 
properly and effectively. The modern 
theological movement is in danger of 
making its keen sense of historical truth- 
fulness for adults into a barren literalism 
for children. This does not mean that we 
must or shall tell the same stories in the 
same way as our fathers and mothers did, 
but it does mean that we must never let 
the opportunity of Christmas pass by 
without going through its open door into 
the wonderland beyond with the child’s 
hand in our own. And in order to make 
the best use of the opportunity we must be 
very clear as to the end we have in view, 
the educational value of our material for 
that purpose and the most effective way of 
using it.’ ”’ 

* * 


CAN YOU LOCATE THESE? 


Those of our workers who have labored 
long hours to outline courses of study 
know how Rev. and Mrs. Carl H. Olson 
of Kent, Ohio, are feeling over the loss 
of some valuable materials of this kind. 
The three pieces missing are: a folder out- 
lining their church school program (clear- 
ly labeled and with a red folder at the 
back); a note book for a course on the 


history of the Universalist Church; the 
outline of a course for first grade pupils— 
a number of typed sheets fastened with a 
paper clip. 

These were “‘Jast seen’? on one of the 
exhibit tables at the Buffalo Convention, 
where they were left for inspection. If 
any one can give any information regard- 
ing their whereabouts now, please com- 
municate with Mr. Olson or the G.S.S. A. 

* * 

A REMINDER ABOUT SLOGANS 

The slogans for 1932 have been sent to 
some two hundred of our church schools 
throughout the country. No, our supply 
has not run short. We have enough for 
other schools, but we send them only upon 
receipt of a reply post card stating that 
a school wishes to have them for the 
coming year. If you do not receive them 
and you want them, the distance between. 
desire and fulfillment may very easily be 
bridged. 

+0 + 
FOLKS AND FACTS 

Over a recent week-end the Association 
field worker spent some time at our new 
Hartford church. Conferences with the 
efficient director of religious education, Mrs. 
Richard P. Drew, with different teachers, 
and with the pastor, Rev. Richard H. 
McLaughlin, were part of the program, as 
well as a talk to the teachers on the Use of 
Music in the Program of the Church 
School. Miss Yates was particularly hap- 
py to make the acquaintance of Miss 
Isabelle Taylor, formerly director of the 
Prescott House of Divinity Paternity, 
New York City. Miss Taylor is studying 
at Hartford Seminary during this winter. 
The Hartford church and plant is a joy to 
the trained worker in religious education. 
Rooms for every type of activity, sepa- 
rate class rooms for all ages, attractively 
planned, and well kept up, make us en- 
vious of every group attempting the edu- 
cational work of this church. 


That class of young people who feel 
that the course of study assigned to them 
for the year isn’t quite aware of the fact 
that they are growing up, may find just 
what they want in five lectures on Science 
and Religion given by Dr. van Schaick at 
the G. S. 8. A. Institute at Ferry Beach 
last summer. These are now in booklet 
form and may be ordered of the Publishing 
House for ten cents a copy. 


On Sunday, Nov. 22, the morning ser- 
vice of the Caribou, Maine, Universalist 
church was given over entirely to the 
Thanksgiving program of the church 
school. In this, every department shared 
and brought to the adult congregation in 
an interesting and forceful manner the 
interests of the school. Mrs. Edwin B. 
Cunningham, wife of the pastor, was in 
charge. 
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| Among Our Churches 


New York 


Chapin Home. — 
The annual meeting 
of subscribing members 
and trustees was held 
at Chapin Home in 
November. Reports 
were encouraging, and 
showed faithful work 
for the Home during 
the year. Ten trustees were elected for 
three years. Mrs. H. E. Fox was re- 
elected president of the board, and Mrs. 
Charles E. Stewart chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. The Home family 
spent a pleasant Thanksgiving, with a 
bountiful dinner appropriate to the day. 
On Sunday, Nov. 8, communion service 
was observed in the chapel with Rev. T. A. 
Fischer, D. D., of New Haven, Conn., 
officiating and Mr. James B. Knapp and 
Mr. E. R. McLaughlin acting as deacons. 
On Nov. 22, Mrs. Ethel F. Nickelsen of 
Brooklyn officiated at the service. * * 
Floral Park.—Our Women’s League held 
a successful bazaar on Nov. 5, clearing 
nearly $300. Nov. 13 several of our 
ladies attended the Metropolitan Woman’s 
Alliance at Mount Vernon. Mr. Peters 
spoke at this meeting on “Pioneering for 
Universalism.’”’ Nov. 15 several of our 
young people attended the union devo- 
tional meeting of the Metropolitan Y. P. 
C. U. at All Souls Church in Brooklyn. 
Nov. 20 our church school teachers at- 
tended the Metropolitan Sunday School 
Institute at All Souls Church in Brooklyn. 
Novy. 22 will always be remembered as the 
one great day in our history. Upon this 
day the dedication of our church and the 
installation of the minister took place. 
Our church was filled to its capacity. 
Nine new people united with the church. 
The details of this event already have ap- 
peared in the Leader. We have just re- 
ceived the furniture for the Potterton 
room. This colonial furniture was the 
gift of Dr. Potterton and some good friends 
in Brooklyn. * * Newark.—Mr. Garner 
began a series of four sermons Sunday, 
Nov. 22, on ‘“‘Problems of Personal Life.” 
The subjects are: “Thinking Straight: 
How Shall I Keep My Mental Apparatus 
Going Right?” ‘Living with Folks: How 
Shall I Get Along Better with Other 
People?” ‘Developing Personality: How 
Can I Make My Individuality Count?”’ 
“The Successful Life—Jesus, Debs, Gan- 
dhi.’”’ Several hundred have been turned 
away from each of thepast three meetings 
of the Sunday evening Community Forum. 
Total attendance for November, not in- 
cluding Nov. 29, was over the 3,000 mark. 
Countess Alexandra Tolstoy, youngest 
daughter of Leo Tolstoy, spoke Nov. 8 
on ‘My Father, Russian Writers and the 
Soviet Regime.” A debate on “Resolved, 
that British Rule Has EReen a Blessing 


City Letter 


in India” featured the meeting of Nov. 15, 
Cornelia Sorabji and Syud Hossain, 
speakers. Dr. William Wallace Rose 
drew a tremendous audience Nov. 22 when 
he delivered his lecture, ‘What Are the 
Russians Getting for What They Are 
Giving Up?” The following are the meet- 
ings scheduled for the next few weeks: 
Noy. 29, Dr. Wing Lock Wei of Hongkong, 
“The Ways of the Heathen Chinee.” 
Dec. 6, symposium, ‘‘Manchuria and the 
World Crisis.” Speakers: Grover Clark, 
American editor from the Far East, a 
Chinese and a Japanese. Dec. 18, sym- 
posium, ““What We Want in the Theater— 
and What We Are Getting.” Speakers, 
Anita Block, foreign play reader of the 
Theater Guild; Elmer Rice, playwright; 
Alice Brady, star of ‘““Mourning Becomes 
Electra (invited). The Women’s Guild 
reports receipts of nearly $600 in October. 
A turkey dinner served by the Mission 
Circle Nov. 18 proved a splendid success, 
socially and financially. Dr. and Mrs. 
Cary, who spoke at the November meet- 
ing in the social hall, aroused the enthu- 
siasm of all. The Young People havea 
tea and devotional meeting each Sunday 
from five o’clock to seven. They hold 
open house in the social hall each Friday 
night. A new combination radio and vic- 
trola was purchased recently. The church 
is endeavoring to give practical aid in the 
economic situation by opening along with 
several other groups a center for unem- 
ployed men where rest and recreation can 
be enjoyed during the day when municipal 
lodging houses turn the men on the streets. 
A vacant church has been opened up for 
the purpose. Recreation and reading 
rooms are being fitted up. Women of the 
church are doing voluntary service as 
hostesses six hours a day. Mr. Garner is 
chairman of the project, which has en- 
listed the support of several downtown 
churches. Mr. Garner was recently elect- 
ed vice-president of the New Jersey Urban 
League. * * Metropolitan District Y. 
P. C. U.—Thirty-five young people from 
near-by churches were present at the re- 
cent dedicatory service in Floral Park. 
Robert E. Polk was chosen as delegate to 
the State Y. P. C. U. Convention at 
Watertown over Thanksgiving week-end. 
Plans are being made for some sort of 
social function to come early in 1982. 
The district visitation committee has 
spent two Sunday evenings recently at 
Washington Heights church. The group 
will shortly go to Philadelphia to promote 
co-operation between the unions of the 
two cities. * * Middletown.—Rev. Cor- 
nelius Greenway of All Souls, Brooklyn, 
came here on Nov. 10 and captivated his 
audience with his lecture on his auto- 
graphed photographs. A goodly sum 
was realized for the treasury, and our 


church certainly appreciates Mr. Green- 
way’s good will. Thanksgiving morning 
this church united with all the other Prot- 
estant churches for the Thanksgiving ser- 
vice. A congregation of about 500 as- 
sembled in the Methodist church. Mr. 
Thorburn was the preacher. The su- 
perintendents and pastors of the city 
gathered in our parish house on the 16th 
for their monthly meeting. Mr. Thorburn 
spoke on the coming Leadership Training 
School, which he is to serve as dean. 
The school is having good attendance each 
week and interest is increasing. The 
Y. P. C. U. continues its lively sessions 
each week and often the discussion lasts 
for more than an hour. We have or- 
ganized a Junior Union and they are hold- 
ing good meetings. The Senior Union 
held a dance last month. It invited the 
State Convention to come hére in 1982. 
A social was held last month for the Senior 
and Junior Unions. The Fortnightly 
Auxiliary gave a card party in November 
which netted $34 for the Thanksgiving 
offering. They have many plans ahead 
for December. The Mission Circle has 
held two hospital meetings at which sup- 
plies were made for the Memorial Hospital, 
which is one of two which have a rating of 
“A-Grade” for Orange County. A rum- 
mage sale and all day sewing meeting in 
preparation for the annual fair and turkey 
supper have been the outstanding activ- 
ities of this group. The men’s club came 
to life with a ‘“‘bang’’ on Nov. 5. The 
meeting was preceded by a supper served 
by the girls of the Fortnightly. Already 
plans have been made and a committee 
appointed to revive the old custom of the 
turkey supper on Washington’s Birthday. 
This group held a card party, the pro- 
ceeds of which were to go to the Thanks- 
giving offering. The Thanksgiving offer- 
ing is soaring around the $200 mark to 
date. Mr. Thorburn has had speaking 
engagements at the State Homeopathic 
Hospital, at which the choir assisted him, 
before the Baptist Brotherhood of the 
local Baptist church, and the teachers’ 
and officers’ meetings of the Baptist and 
Methodist churches. Mr. Thorburn pays 
this tribute to one of Middletown’s leading 
parishioners: “Dr. Edwin Fancher, the first 
treasurer and one of the seven founders of 
the Middletown church, passed to the 
higher life on Sunday morning, Nov. 22. 
Dr. Fancher was one of the most depend- 
able members of the church. While for 
several years impaired health has kept him 
away from services, his interest and sup- 
port never ceased. His first thought wes 
always for his church, which was a pride 
and joy in his life. Dr. Fancher’s death 
was a severe shock to the church, but 
they knew the end was near. II] but for 
a few days, pneumonia set in, and his ad- 
vanced years made it impossible for him 
to rally the resistance necessary to battle 
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the illness. He passed away at the home 
of his son, who had been a great companion 
to him throughout his life. The services 
were held Monday, Nov. 28, at his request, 
and were private. Only a few intimate 
friends and a delegation of the trustees 
of the church, the board of which he had 
been a member for several years, attended. 
The service was very brief, at his request. 
His church will miss him, but yet his great 
spirit will abide, and his great power will 
be a strength to those to whom he has left 
the torch to bear aloft; to us all will ever 
come his clarion call, ‘Carry on.’”’ * * 
Washington Heights.—Reyv. C. J. Har- 
ris, the pastor, has been appointed by the 
George Washington Bicentennial Asso- 
ciation as representative among all 
churches, schools, colleges and patriotic 
bodies in the United States and Great 
Britain. Already every Universalist Sun- 
day school is appealed to for a big cen- 
tennial service, with material provided 
free. No funds are asked for. The church 
celebrated for eight days the eighth anni- 
versary of its special boys’ work, and 
twelfth anniversary of the welfare work. 
Sunday night a special patriotic service 
was held. Monday night a family dinner 
of adults, fifty members of the church 
dining together. Thursday the boys cele- 
brated, with eighty-five present. Satur- 
day night the older young people observed 
the event, and Sunday night, Nov. 22, 
there was a general service, presided over 
by Mrs. Charles Augustine Robinson, 
National Flag Lady and honorary captain 
of the Naval Guards. During the evening 
Mrs. Robinson presented the pastor with 
a large pearl, to “remind him of her es- 
timate of his worth to her and the coun- 
try.” A recent reception by the young 
people in honor of our newest bride and 
groom resulted in a crowded hall, and 
financial profit to the church. Plans are 
being made for an unusual celebration, 
the tenth anniversary, on New Year’s 
Sunday, of the coming of Deacon Harry 
Congdon. He has made himself a pillar 
in the church, and during the ten years 
has not missed a single service of any kind 
except when ill. His interests have 
reached also to every department of the 
metropolitan work. All of his friends will 
be invited to the services and the dinner. 
Mr. James Bronis, active in everything 
that has to do with Metropolitan Uni- 
versalism, and a “‘big brother” of our work 
for years, was made an honorary com- 
mander of the Naval Guards and an hon- 
orary member of our church. The first 
George Washington plaque, made by the 
Bicentennial Association, has been secured 
by Arthur S. McDaniel, president of our 
church, and will be placed on the wall of 
the church, his gift. Our December pro- 
gram is full, to be climaxed by the annual 
visit to Washington and to the President, 
of representatives of our Naval Guards, 
who will remain in Washington one week. 
* * Prescott House.—Under the leader- 
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ship of Mrs. Marion Moller, the Young 
Girls’ Social Club has resumed its meet- 
ings on Tuesday evenings. The doll club 
has reorganized with Mrs. David Webster 
in charge. Our school lunch children en- 
joyed a full course Thanksgiving dinner. 
Through the contributions of our church 
members some of our needy neighbors 
were helped to enjoy Thanksgiving day. 
The fair for the benefit of the Mission 
Sunday school will be held Dec. 9, Wednes- 
day, at 6 p.m. Mrs. Burns will serve a 
turkey dinner. * * Mt. Vernon.—T'he 
Men’s Club had Rev. Leon R. Land, 
leader of the Bronx Free Fellowship, for 
its November meeting. Mr. Land gave 
an interesting discussion of the problem, 
“Are We in the Twilight of Religion?” 
Miss Marjorie Robinson, superintendent 
of our church school, is representing us 
at the Community Interdenominational 
School for Religious Education at Bronx- 
ville. Four courses by experts are being 
given on modern school methods and 
modern worship. Our annual church fair 
on Nov. 18 was very successful. Mayor 
and Mrs. Otto of New Rochelle were 
among those present at dinner. Dr. 
Colcord lectured at the November meet- 
ing of the Psychology Class on ‘‘Theories 
of the Subconscious.” He also spoke re- 
cently at the Westchester County Boys’ 
Club on “Philately—a Friend to Boys.” 
While emphasizing the learning and es- 
thetic satisfaction aspects of stamp col- 
lecting, he called attention to the financial 
side for young people. A good collection 
is a gilt-edge security, non-dividend paying 
but offering great possibility for increase 
of principal. While stocks and bonds have 
dropped in the last two years many stamps 
have increased four or five times in value 
during the depression period. Dr. Colcord 
took part in the Interdenominational 
Thanksgiving Day service in Mt. Ver- 
non. Fellowship dinners are now held 
after the church services on the first Sun- 
day of each month, and are enjoyed by 
many. The sympathy of the whole parish 
goes to Mr. Thomas Petrie and his family 
in their recent bereavement. No nobler 
tribute could be paid to Mrs. Petric than 
that spoken universally of her—good 
woman, good wife, and good mother. 
The Y. P. C. U. enjoyed a delightful out- 
door party recently at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. L. Craig in Scarsdale. One 
of our regular Tuesday night meetings 
developed into a surprise party for Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Craig. Dr. Coleord 
spoke at the seventy-fifth anniversary 
celebration of the Yonkers Unitarian 
church on Friday evening, Oct. 16. The 
church school teachers are now holding 
monthly meetings for discussion of teach- 
ing problems and are reading aloud with 
pleasure and profit Dr. Huntley’s book, 
“Hope Victoria at the Helm.” * * Met- 
ropolitan Alliance.—At the November 
meeting at Mt. Vernon Rev. H. Elmer 
Peters won the favor and enthusiastic 
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approval of the gathering with his address 
upon ‘Pioneering for Universalism.” At 
the December 11 meeting in the Church of 
the Divine Paternity Miss Laura K. Fast, 
Field Secretary for the National League of 
Women Voters, spoke on “‘New Develop- 
ments in International Co-operation.” 
* * Divine Paternity.—Miss Florence 
E. Gray was chairman of Universalist, 
Day at the Christmas sale of articles made 
by the blind, held Dec. 4 in the Empire 
State Building. This is the word of a 
regular attendant and understanding par- 
ishioner: ‘“‘Dr. Hall has preached wonder- 
ful sermons since vacation. His sermons 
have the wisdom of age, and the outlook 
and vigor of youth.” * * A Joint Con- 
ference of Universalists and Unitarians 
was held at the Church of the Saviour, 
Brooklyn, Saturday afternoon and eve- 
ning, Nov. 14. After greetings by Dr. 
John Howland Lathrop, minister of the 
church, Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton, 
minister of the Church of Our Father 
(Universalist), Brooklyn, and Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Griffin, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church, Philadelphia, spoke on 
“The Positive Message of Liberal Re- 
ligion.” Dr. Frank Oliver Hall presided. 
In the evening the subject was ‘‘Peace 
and Disarmament.” The presiding of- 
ficer was Rev. Cornelius Greenway, min- 
ister of All Souls Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn, and the speakers were Mr. 
Philip C. Nash, Director of the League 
of Nations Association, and Hon. Canon 
T. Guy Rogers, D. D., M. D., K. C.B,, 
of Birmingham, England, chaplain to the 
King. * * Our Father.—The Mission- 
ary offering received in November amount- 
ed to $590. The Woman’s Alliance meets 
twice a month to work for the Visiting 
Nurses Association and other organiza- 
tions that need help. At the December 
meeting of the men’s club Mr. Richardson 
Webster, editor of the Brooklyn Times, 
will speak of his journey to and from 
Europe on a boat engaged in trade with 
the Soviet government, and of his visit 
to Denmark and Sweden. * * Sunday 
School Institute.—The Metropolitan 
Sunday School Institute, meeting at All 
Souls on Friday, Nov. 20, was well at- 
tended, about forty sitting down to a 
delicious supper in charge of Mrs. George 
Friedrich and the teachers of All Souls 
Sunday school. Discussion during the 
supper was promoted by questions sug- 
gested by Rev. Elmer Peters of Floral 
Park on various questions of interest con- 
nected with Sunday school work. Among 
the delegates were several from Floral 
Park, and also Rev. Charles Kramer from 
Bridgeport.. The short business session 
conducted by Miss Eddy was followed 
by the address of Professor Limbert of 
Columbia on the familiar but none the less ° 
difficult problem of “Teaching a Lesson.” 
He stressed the need of understanding the 
pupil before attempting to instruct him. 
Following the address were conferences. 
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In that led by.Miss Dorothy Collins, as- 
sociate director of religious education for 
the Brooklyn Federation of Churches, the 
problems met by various members of the 
group were sympathetically discussed. 
Several suggestions of real helpfulness 
for present and future guidance were 
given by the leader. In Professor Lim- 
bert’s conference, all the discussion was 
concerned with methods of teaching. The 
‘leader elaborated on the idea that methods 
and materials of study should enable the 
pupil to fill worthily his place in the com- 
plex life of to-day. * * All Souls.—All 
Souls Church has received a five-foot bas 
relief of “The Descent from the Cross’ 
from the famous American sculptor 
George Grey Barnard, who honored us 
last year with a replica of his ‘‘Brother- 
hood” statue. The outstanding church 
school event of this month was the Met- 
ropolitan Sunday School Association’s 
meeting at our church. A large delegation 
attended this meeting, presided over by 
Rev. Elmer Peters of Floral Park. Eleven 
new students have entered the church 
school since the fall opening. On Nov. 22 
exactly fifty people from All Souls Church 
attended the dedication of the Floral Park 
church and the installation of its new 
minister. Miss Ruth Hillier, a Brooklyn 
school teacher, and Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 
Wathall, joined our church last month. 
A men’s bowling league has been started 
in our church. Eighteen men meet every 
Friday evening at the Central Y. M.C. A.’s 
new bowling alleys, under the leadership 
of Mr. William M. Umplebey, Sr. The 
young women of our church meet every 
Tuesday evening to sew for the poor under 
the leadership of Mrs. Walter K. Hill. 
The men of our church are forming a min- 
strel show club, with the hope of putting on 
a large entertainment some time the mid- 
dle of January, the entire proceeds to be 
given to charity. The Impranous Club 
were the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Green- 
way at the parsonage fireside on Thurs- 
day evening, Noy. 19, and heard Miss 
Juanyta Clivette give a reading from her 
originalpoems. Refreshments were served. 
A successful card party was held on Nov. 
18 by the members of the Square Circle. 
On Sunday, Nov. 15, the pastor baptized 
the infant son of Mr. and Mrs. Fred J. 
Gans, Jr., immediately following the morn- 
ing hour of worship. This past month 
the pastor was the guest speaker of the 
Brooklyn Rotarians at Hotel Bossert; 
broadcast the Armistice Day sermon over 
the Brooklyn Daily Eagle broadcasting 
station WLTH; at the Middletown, N.Y., 
Universalist church, presided at the Mass 
Peace Meeting held under the auspices of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation; spoke at 
the annual dinner of the church organists 
of New York City at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, and presided over the joint meeting of 
the Universalists-Unitarians held in the 
evening at the Unitarian church. He 
spoke at the annual Central Y. M. C. A. 


dinner for the second consecutive year. 
He also addressed the Men’s Club of the 
South Congregational Church, and the 
faculty of the Long Island University. 
Mr. Greenway has acquired a national 
reputation for producing unique and beau- 
tiful calendars. The Edison calendar 
won encomiums from the family; the 


Thanksgiving calendar had artistic ex- 
cellence, and the Lindbergh picture, dedi- 
cated to young people, had a stirring, win- 
ning quality. One of the sterling attrac- 
tions for December, to be reported later, 
is the coming of Vincent Godfrey Burns, 
minister and poet. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


Massachusetts Letter 


When a parish goes 
looking for a new min- 
ister, there is little 
that is unique in the 
method employed. It 
is seldom that there 
is any feature in the 
matter which is strik- 
ingly picturesque. But 
here in Massachusetts 
at the present time is an instance which 
has about it the atmosphere of the roman- 
tic. Since the removal of Dr. Albion 
from the old parish in Provincetown, the 
fine group down on the Cape has been 
listening to excellent preachers, while at 
the same time the parish has been casting 
about over the denomination for the man 
who shall make an appeal as the right 
leader for a community, which in several 
ways is “different.” Whether the man 
here referred to will be elected in Province- 
town no one knows. Whether he would 
accept an election there, even he does not 
know, but his coming to see and be seen 
is certainly swi generis. 

Out on the Pacifie Coast, in California, 
is a successiul school teacher, who at the 
same time is one of our experienced minis- 
ters. This man will close his school for 
the Christmas recess on Dec. 16. On Dec. 
17, with his son, he will fly by way of 
Denver, Kansas City and Cleveland to 
New York, from which place he will take 
train and bus to Provincetown to preach 
on Dec. 20. From the far coast of Cali- 
fornia to the tip of Cape Cod in Massa- 
chusetts for a day’s visit and a Sunday’s 
service, and doing it all in a half week, 
presents a thrill to the imagination. What 
a contrast is this to the leisurely drive of 
the old time parson in his ancient chaise! 

Speaking of the visits of ministers to 
churches in pursuit of pastorates, it is in- 
teresting to note the way in which the 
pastorless parishes in Massachusetts are 
making rapid choices these days. The old 
church of Dr. Bush in Chelsea has settled 
C. Leslie Curtice, a young man who is well 
received and who gives every promise of 
doing an effective work in this steadily 
changing community. Quincy has unani- 
mously elected a man who had a former 
pastorate of six years in the same place, 
Rey. John B. Reardon. Out in Gardner 
and Leominster, where the industrial 
condition is serious enough and where the 
work of the church has been made difficult 
by unfortunate circumstances, Rev. Hel- 
ene Ulrich has taken up our cause with 


commendable heroism. South Acton has 
chosen Mr. George H. Wood of Tufts 
College as student pastor. South Wey- 
mouth is to be under the preaching and 
pastoral care of two Tufts men, Mr. 
Emerson S. Schwenk and Mr. Carl A. 
Storm. Three other places are at the point 
of election, New Bedford, Orange, and 
Southbridge. Dr. Ayres began what 
promises to be a pastorate of distinction in 
Norwood on Dec. 6. On the list of the 
Superintendent only the fine little parish 
of North Weymouth is left, and North 
Weymouth is beginning to consider men 
with the definite idea of an election early 
in the new year. Two other places, not 
of our denomination, have been turning 
to the Universalists for ministers, and have 
for months been working with our Su- 
perintendent in the hope of securing satis- 
factory leaders. These parishes are War- 
wick and Tyngsboro. Warwick is a parish 
federated of Congregationalists and Uni- 
tarians. This community once had Rev. 
Clifford D. Newton as its pastor. So 
well pleased were the people with his ser- 
vice that the request is for another Uni- 
versalist of the Newton type. Tyngsboro 
is a Unitarian church, which has in its 
parish persons of several other denomina- 
tional connections. Here, too, there is 
not only no opposition to the Universalist 
type of thought but a very pronounced 
inclination towards that system of ideas 
and that style of work. 

Even in a time of business depression, 
it is stimulating to note the improvements 
made recently upon the plants and prop- 
erties of the parishes. A visit to the 
churches in Westminster, Weymouth, 
Canton, Danvers, Everett and East Bos- 
ton will disclose what is meant. There 
are no religious services being conducted at 
present in the Westminster church, but 
the people evidently do not intend to, per- 
mit the building to deteriorate from lack 
of care. In going by, along the Mohawk 
Trail, the motorist will note the clean 
white paint upon the village church, with 
the blinds in a richly contrasting green. 
In Weymouth and Canton the clean-up 
campaign was carried on by the men of 
the parish with the devoted aid, in each 
case, of the minister. Rev. C. L. Eaton is 
pastor in Weymouth, and Rev. A. E. 
Allison in Canton. Everett and Danvers 
have made extensive improvements in 
their buildings, both inside and out. 
Dr. U. S. Milburn is the minister at 
Everett, and Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Dan- 
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vers. With this group we want especial- 
ly to place All Souls Church in East Bos- 
ton. Really counted as a mission church, 
which it still is in some respects, no church 
in East Boston exerts a stronger or more 
wholesome influence than our church on 
White Street. The group there is de- 
voted to the local church, and to the 
church at large. The past summer the 
men of the parish, under the leadership 
of the chairman, John Watson, have 
made a very inviting building. 

The visitor on Sunday to any one of a 
half dozen churches in the Back Bay sec- 
tion of Boston will be impressed by the 
very considerable number of young people 
present. These are largely students. This 
condition is especially noticed in such 
churches as Trinity, the new Old South, 
Mt. Vernon, the Community Church, 
Copley Methodist Church, and the Church 
of the Redemption. The Back Bay area 
has schools of many kinds and holds a 
large student population. Some of these 
churches use a fine follow-up system to 
keep their hold upon those younger lives, 
and to aid them in the idealistic and 
spiritual phases of their development. 
No work of the church is of greater value. 
We wish that those ministers out through 
New England who know of the presence 
in Boston of such students would write to 
the minister of the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Dr. Lowe, giving the residence of 
such young people while in Boston. The 
aid this is to the Church of the Redemp- 
tion is as nothing compared with the 


Vermont and 


If a minister wishes to know how the 
people think of him, one way is to become 
sick and await the reaction. It might 
not succeed with every minister, of course, 
but it has succeeded with two of our men. 
Rev. Edwin P. Wood of Brattleboro and 
Rev. Arnold S. Yantis of Rutland did 
not plan it so, we may be sure, but their 
illness has brought out the fact that their 
congregations and the people of their 
communities hold them in the highest re- 
gard. Mr. Wood is improving and Mr. 
Yantis is convalescing, but they both 
need a longer period of rest. The work 
in our Convention would be greatly crip- 
pled if anything should happen to keep 
these men from the service which they 
so delight to render. Mr. and Mrs. Pen- 
noyer are both co-operating, and others 
are planning to do so in order that both 
ministers shall have the freedom to re- 
cuperate. * * We have lost two of our 
ministers by death in recent days. The 
passing of Rev. George Fisher Morton of 
Jacksonville was truly a great loss to that 
rural community. At Morrisville on Nov. 
22 a brief memorial service was held for 
him, and in several other churches the 
people are saddened at his going away. 
The death of Rey. Leroy Frederick Fort- 


benefit it may be to the students. What is 
said in regard to the young people in this 
respect applies with equal truth to families 
as well. Again and again one comes 
upon some Universalist person or family 
domiciled in Greater Boston that, “back 
home,” was faithful and loyal to the 
church. In the thought of comradeship 
and helpfulness, no better service may one 
minister render another than to pass on 
promptly the news of the removal of such 
people to the larger place. 

Each year in November the appeal 
goes out, according to a constitutional 
requirement, to each minister in fellow- 
ship in the state to make a contribution 
of a dollar to the Ministerial Relief Fund. 
This fund now amounts to almost $37,000, 
and the income annually is about $2,100. 
When one gives to the relief fund in this 
state, he is contributing at the same time 
to the pension fund of the entire church. 
Each year, for several years, the Conven- 
tion of Massachusetts has contributed 
$1,800 to the General Convention, to be 
applied to the amount due as the pension 
to those eligible within the state. The re- 
mainder of the income is kept for specific 
eases of relief. If not so expended, it is 
added to the principal of the fund. The 
appeal for this fund has been sent to one 
hundred and twenty-nine ministers. Al- 
ready, sixty-four have made returns. 
Two men sent two dollars each, and the 
Old Colony Association has handed in 
ten dollars for this purpose. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


Quebec Letter 


ney of Plainfield also takes from us a de- 
voted Universalist, one who in former 
years served several churches. Large 
numbers will miss both these strong 
characters. * * Rutland.—The church is 
in good condition and the relation of pas- 
tor and people is quite ideal. Rev. Arnold 
S. Yantis invited the Superintendent to 
preach here his first sermon Nov. 1 in that 
capacity, and the congregational reception 
was most cordial. One of the first lay- 
men to greet the Superintendent was 
Mayor Perkins, one of the loyal support- 
ers of the church. Here, at 159 Grove 
St., Mr. and Mrs. Pennoyer are making 
their home. Here reside the Convention 
president, Mr. Henry C. Farrar, and the 
Convention treasurer, Mr. Rollin L. 
Richmond, here several predecessors in 
the Superintendent’s office lived, and here 
there are manifold advantages. Among 
the finest institutions of the city is the 
Universalist men’s club, a community 
body. * * Woodstock.—A fine congre- 
gation greeted the Superintendent Nov. 8. 
The church building is in good condition 
and, in spite of the financial conditions 
which are trying so many other societies, 
as well as the one here, the spirit is de- 
termined and enterprising. Rev. J. L. 


Dowson looks out for every interest and 
is effective in his leadership. His counsel 
on general church problems has been 
helpful. One of the Convention trustees, 
Mr. C. H. Furber, is clerk of the local 
parish. It was especially pleasant to meet 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield. Here also is a 
splendid community men’s club, called 
the North Chapel Men’s Club. * * Mor~ 
risville.—Repairs on the church tower 
last summer were expensive and the pay- 
ment thereof meant a great effort, but a 
successful one. The church plant is both 
attractive and quite well equipped. Rev. 
Charles Easternhouse is a hard working 
minister, and the regular congregations 
have been noticeably increased under his 
preaching. Here resides Mrs. Anna Ham- 
ilton Fortier, one of the Convention board, 
the secretary of the Convention, and 
predecessor of the present Superintendent, 
whose knowledge of the work is helpful 
and whose co-operation will be a constant 
source of invaluable assistance. The 
Superintendent addressed a parish meet- 
ting here Nov. 13 and preached Nov. 22. 
* * Springfield.—Rev. H. E. Latham 
opened his pulpit to the Superintendent 
on Nov. 15. The attendance was large, 
and Mr. Pennoyer was delighted to meet 
former parishioners. This church is one 
of the best in the Convention, and the 
minister does everything to help keep 
every department up to a high standard. 
In the afternoon, as arranged by the civic 
committee and especially by Mr. Latham 
as a member thereof, the Superintendent 
gave an address at a big community men’s 
mass meeting in the Congregational 
church, Mr. Latham presiding. The 
meeting was broadcast. * * Derby Line. 
—Rev. Eugene L. Conklin has been 
settled here twelve years, and has suc- 
cessfully held the fort through trying 
times. He is on the local school board 
and is looked to for leadership in various 
community enterprises. The Superin- 
tendent was privileged to meet and address 
the Clara Barton Guild, a fine group 
under the direction of Mrs. Conklin. 
Ours is the only church in this one of the 
three communities at this point on the 
international boundary line, and the 
only one on the United States side. There- 
fore our movement serves a number who 
are not definitely committed to religious 
liberalism. The church has undertaken a 
forward move about which more will be 
heard later. * * East Calais.—Here our 
church is in a union with the Congrega- 
tional church, and together the two co- 
operate with the Woodbury and South 
Woodbury Evangelical societies in a cir- 
cuit arrangement. A Methodist Epis- 
copal student has been heard and it looks 
as if he would be called to the common 
pastorate. * * Other contacts have been - 
made and other conferences have been 
held, and correspondence and plans are 
developing. 
Charles H. Pennoyer. 
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PERSONALS 


Rev. W. A. Haney of Taunton, Mass., is 
a member of the Investigating Committee 
of the large city Committee on Unem- 
ployment in Taunton. It is Mr. Haney’s 
duty to look into each case and report 
the condition of the need of the applicant 
for aid. He is also chairman of the milk 
fund for the local Kiwanis Club. 


The Superintendent in Massachusetts 
has in his possession at this time several 
Bibles suitable for pulpit use. These are 
to be given to any churches which need 
them. $ 


Dr. Eleanor Bisbee, Jackson College 
graduate, class of 1915, daughter of the 
late Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, editor of the 
Universalist Leader, has been appointed 
assistant professor and acting head of the 
Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 


Mrs. Edwin M. Powers, of Dr. George 
E. Leighton’s church, has been made presi- 
dent of the Somerville Federation of 
Women’s Church Societies. 

Rev. Arnold 8. Yantis of Rutland, Vt., 
is in the Rutland Hospital, where he has 
had to undergo a serious operation. 


Rev. Hugh Tigner of Oneonta, N. Y., 
was unable to perform his pulpit duties 
on Nov. 29 because of a severe attack of 
grippe. 

Rev. Charles H. Emmons of Uni- 
versalist Headquarters preached in Proy- 
incetown on Nov. 29 and in his old home 
church at Bridgeport, Conn., on Dec. 6. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates, mandolinist, 
Miss Thelma Johnson, vocalist, and 
Earle W. Dolphin, pianist, recently pre- 
sented before the combined young people’s 
societies of the Waltham Congregational 
and Universalist churches a world friend- 
ship program, which they called ‘“‘A Musical 
Tour of the World.” 


Dr. F. W. Ballou of Washington, D. C., 
a trustee of the Universalist General 
‘Convention, called at Universalist Head- 
quarters on Friday, Dec. 4. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, Secretary and General 
Superintendent, left Boston on Monday 
evening, Nov. 30, for Pennsylvania, where 
he attended the Pennsylvania Ministers’ 
Meeting in Towanda Dec. 1, and spoke 
in the Universalist church at Girard on 
Dec. 2 and in Linesville on Dec. 3. He 
preached in the Church of Our Father, 
Detroit, Mich., on Sunday, Dec. 6, sup- 
plying for Dr. Adams, who was attending 
the centennial celebration of Messiah 
Church in Buffalo. He will preach on 
Dec. 13 in All Souls Church in Cleveland, 
‘Ohio. 

District of Columbia 

Washington.—_Rev. F. W. Perkins, 


D. D., pastor. The visitors’ roster of the 
Universalist National Memorial Church 
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is in daily use by Universalists from all 
parts of the nation, and by others who 
have heard of this splendid edifice. One 
of the latest additions to this roster is 
the name of Mrs. Samantha Roper Button, 
of McHenry, Illinois, who visited the 
church by proxy, her granddaughter, Ella 
R. Kerns, of Onarga, Illinois, registering 
for her by request, and because of her in- 
terest in the church in the record of which 
she is listed as a Builder. Mrs. Button 
on Dec. 12 will celebrate her one 
hundredth birthday. She is the only 
living Civil War mother, her sixteen-year- 
old son having enlisted in 1864, dying a 
few months later of typhoid fever, pre- 
sumably at Camp Relief, Washington, 
D. C. Through the medium of the 
Christian Leader we would like to send 
cordial and hearty fraternal greetings on 
the occasion of her one hundredth birth- 
day, to felicitate her on the completion of 
a century of life, and to wish her con- 
tinued health and happiness, and the 
abundant comfort of an abiding faith. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Conard B. Rheiner, 
pastor. A group of men of the parish met 
for supper and a social evening Nov. 26. 
Mr. G. L. Curtis was elected president 
and Mr. W. M. Mann secretary-treasurer 
of a men’s club. Special committees will 
be appointed as needs arise. So far, there 
is neither constitution nor by-laws! The 
annual banquet for the members of the 
Sunday school and their parents was held 
Nov. 18, with an attendance of 165. Rev. 
Marguerite Pearman McIntire acted as 
toastmistress. Mr. Giles George spoke 
for the fathers, Mrs. Charles Buck for the 
mothers, and Miss Mary Roberts for 
the pupils. Rev. Conard B. Rheiner 
spoke for the teachers and officers. Mrs. 
Anna Rheiner made the address of the 
evening, on ‘‘Parent Education.” This 
was followed by a short entertainment in 
charge of Mr. and Mrs. W. Maford Mann. 
Supper was arranged by Mrs. Eva Jack- 
son, with Miss Daphne Winslow in charge 
of the dining room. A union service was 
held in our church Thanksgiving morning. 
The sermon was delivered by Rev. Charles 
L. Kinney, of the South Paris Methodist 
church. 

Minnesota 


Minneapolis, Redeemer.—Reyv. Marion 
D. Shutter, D. D., pastor. The seventy- 
second anniversary of the founding of the 
First Universalist Society of Minneapolis 
was held in the church on the evening of 
Nov. 12. Songs of the old time, the Civil 
War period, were led by the choir. Some 
of those in attendance were in costumes of 
the day. An American flag and the Min- 
nesota state banner flanked by palms 
formed the background for the receiving 
line, which formed in the lecture room ad- 
joining the dining-room to greet the guests. 
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In the receiving group with Dr. and Mrs. 
Shutter were Mr. Albert C. Cobb, presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, and Mrs. 
Cobb; Mr. and Mrs. Frank D. Bessesen, 
and Rev. and Mrs. Robert M. Rice. 
A place of honor was given Mr. Barclay 
Cooper, eighty-nine-year-old member, who 
was a hoy at the time of the founding of 
the church. Seated with him were his 
daughter, Mrs. C. P. Fortner, his son 
Edgar, and grandchildren, Priscilla Cooper 
Nash and Barclay E. and John Cooper. 
Rev. J. W. Keyes, brother-in-law of Mr. 
Cooper, was the first regular pastor of the 
church, serving two years. He was 
sueceeded by James H. Tuttle, who in 
time was succeeded by Marion D. Shutter. 
Greetings from the Federation of Churches 
were brought by Dr. Clair E. Ames, sec- 
retary, to which the president of the so- 
ciety, Mr. Albert C. Cobb, responded. 
Miss Esther Friedlander exhibited a Sun- 
day school certificate signed by Dr. Tuttle 
and the late Wm. P. Roberts, her teacher. 
Mrs. Shutter read a message from the 
Women’s National Association concerning 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Endowment 
and acknowledging the receipt of several 
documents for the show-case at the house. 
Dean Frederick J. Wulling, dean of the 
College of Pharmacy at the University of 
Minnesota, gave a brief review of the 
history of the church under its present 
pastorate, paying a beautiful tribute to 
the work of Mrs. Shutter. Lantern slides 
were shown which had been made from 
pictures of St. Anthony and Minneapolis 
in 1857, and the years following. The 
earliest slide was made from a daguerreo- 
type of the Falls by Hessler in 1853. The 
society was founded in 1859. Pictures 
of some of the founders were shown upon 
the screen, Senator W. D. Washburn, 
Dorillus Morrison, Judge Cornell, and 
others. The wooden church building 
begun by Mr. Keyes and completed by 
Dr. Tuttle, and the original of the present 
stone building with subsequent modifica- 
tions, were shown. Also the origin and 
development of Unity Settlement House, 
together with the new and up-to-date 
day nursery and dental clinie building. 
It was a great celebration and will be 
long remembered. In the recent Minne- 
apolis Community Fund Drive for $2,225,- 
000 for Minneapolis social agencies and 
relief, the goal was reached under the 
leadership and inspiration of Rufus R. 
Rand, Jr., whose family has been identi- 
fied with the Church of the Redeemer 
almost from the beginning. Last year the 
campaign was conducted under Augustus 
L. Searle, a member of our board of trus- 
tees, while both years the chairmanship of 
the budget and distribution commit- 
tee has been held by Lyndon M. King, 
whose grandfather was one of the pi- 
oneers of Minneapolis and one of the 
early members of the First Univer- 
salist Society. Only the names of sub- 
ecribers to the fund of $100 or more were 
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published, but in those lists we find that 
more than $4,000 was subscribed by 
members of our parish. The work among 
our young people is going on in fine shape. 
Their Sunday afternoon devotional meet- 
ings are largely attended. On Thanksgiv- 
ing Day both Senior and Junior Unions 
sent out baskets to needy families. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rice are growing in the hearts 
of the young people and of their elders as 
well. Mr. Rice broadcasts on the 20th 
day of every month for the church. On 
Thanksgiving Day, a union service was 
held at Park Avenue Congregational 
Church, at which Dr. Shutter preached 
the sermon and Mr. Rice offered the in- 
vocation and read the Scriptures. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rev. Arthur Wilder Grose, 
D. D., pastor. Dr. and Mrs. Grose took 
up their residence in the attractive par- 
sonage at 9 Hanover Street on Sept. 29, 
and Dr. Grose assumed his duties as min- 
ister on Oct. 1, continuing for the remain- 
der of the year his preaching services at 
Foxboro, Mass., on Sunday evenings and 
also his responsibilities as president and 
chairman of the building committee of 
the Doolittle Home, also at Foxboro. The 
Concord church is rapidly resuming its 
normal activities after being two years 
without a resident pastor. Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, obliged to give up his preaching 
as a result of disabilities following his 
service as chaplain in the A. E. F., and 
Mrs. Shook continue to reside in Concord, 
and are most loyal and useful members 
of the Concord church. Dr. and Mrs. 
Grose have been greatly aided in parish 
work by the automobiles generously and 
frequently placed at their disposal by a 
number of co-operative parishioners. In- 
cluded in this service was transportation 
to the State Convention at Manchester, 


where Dr. Grose was one of the speakers. 


Dr. Grose was sent as a delegate to the 
General Convention at Buffalo, the ex- 
penses being shared by the State Conven- 
tion and the local parish. Congregations 
have not yet reached the high level of 
some former years, but already compare 
favorably with other Universalist churches 
in New England, and are showing a 
gradual increase. The Women’s Mis- 
sionary Association, Ladies’ Society and 
the four energetic and efficient circles of 
King’s Daughters continue to be a great 
source of strength to the church. In ad- 
dition to serving two monthly parish 
suppers, these organizations, in October 
and November alone, served suppers con- 
tinuously for a week to the 150 members 
of the committee to raise the Community 
Chest Budget (which in Concord went 
“over the top’’) and acted as hostess to 
the annual meeting and supper of the 
City Union of King’s Daughters. At this 
latter meeting nearly 800 women were 
present. Mrs. Grose gave an address on 
“Oriental Shrines,’’ which has received 
much favorable comment. The ladies 


.of the enterprise. 
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have also held a food sale, a rummage 
sale, the annual fair, filled an exception- 
ally large number of Thanksgiving baskets 
and given much other charitable service. 
All this was in addition to holding their 
regular monthly meetings and doing their 
regular church work. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Grose a group of twenty young 
women has been brought together in the 
“White Alliance,” which is already func- 
tioning efficiently. The first responsibility 
assumed was to hold a young people’s 
supper, with Rev. Seth Brooks of Malden, 
Mass., as the speaker, and promote there- 
by the re-establishment of an active Y. P. 
C. U., which is now holding regular Sun- 
day evening meetings. The men’s club 
has held two success{ul meetings with sup- 
per prepared and served entirely by the 
men. A feature is the music by the men’s 
club band, under direction of the leading 
bandmaster of Concord. The services 
of this band have also been contributgd 
freely to the monthly parish supper. Dr. 
Grose was the speaker at one meeting of 
the men’s club, has accepted an invita- 
tion to speak to the men’s club of the First 
Congregational Church, and also was a 
speaker before the State Convention of 
Unitarians which recently held its annual 
meeting in Concord. Study is being made 
of conditions in the church school prepara- 
tory to the visit of a field worker from the 
General Sunday School Association. The 
primary department is in a flourishing 
condition and there are strong classes in 
the junior department, but it is felt that 
much can yet be done to build up a senior 
department and improve conditions in the 
school as a whole. The churches of Con- 
cord, as elsewhere, have felt the effects 
of the well-known “‘depression,” but in our 
own church, at least, there is little pessi- 
mism and much determination to make the 
coming year a year of real progress. 


Vermont 


Bellows Falls, United Church.—Rey. 
Herbert Livingstone, pastor. During No- 
vember this church held a School of Mis- 
sions in which four Protestant denomina- 
tions co-operated, it being the fifth year 
The school has met on 
four Sunday evenings, each session follow- 
ing the same general plan. At six o’clock 
a cafeteria supper served by a committee 
from the women’s groups. A devotional 
service led by one of the ministers. Sep- 
aration into four groups, adult, young 
people, and junior, for the study of mis- 
sions, following more or less closely the 
themes prescribed by the Central Com- 
mittee for the Study of Missions, and an 
address by a guest speaker. Each de- 
nomination has furnished the special 
speaker for one evening, and the local 
ministers have led the class groups for 
adults and young people. This year, Miss 
Margaret Bolles taught the children’s 
class and on the closing evening was met 
with the question, “Can’t we stay longer 
to-night, as it is the last one?” This year, 
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there was an attendance of more than 
one hundred, and the whole number have 
remained for the entire session. Rev. A. 
Gertrude Earle, D. D., was the special 
speaker on the closing night. 

* * 


DEATH OF RICHARD BILLINGS 


Richard Billings of Woodstock, Vt., 
and New York City, died at his New York 
home on Thursday, Dec. 3. Funeral 
services were held Dec. 5 in the Billings 
Memorial Chapel of the Congregational 
church in Woodstock. Rey. Minot Si- 
monds, pastor of All Souls Unitarian 
Church, New York City, officiated, as- 
sisted by Rev. J. L. Dowson, pastor of 
the Universalist church in Woodstock, and 
Rey. H. H. Hines, also of Woodstock. 

Besides members of the Billings family 
and other relatives attending, were Gov. 
Stanley Wilson of Vermont and the fol- 
lowing Boston and Maine Railroad of- 
ficials: President E. S. French, Vice- 
President A. B. Nichols and A. P. Mac- 
Kinnon, general counsel. 

* Ox 

UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S AL- 

LIANCE 


The first meeting of the Universalist 
Women’s Alliance was held at the Med- 
ford Hillside church Nov. 20, 1931, with 
the new officers presiding. President, 
Mrs. Albert Gray of Medford Hillside; 
vice-president, Mrs. Perley Knight of 
Somerville; secretary, Mrs. H. C. Hamilton 
of Grove Hall. It was voted that we give 
our financial support to the Bethany 
Union for one year. The December 
meeting will be at the Bethany Union 
Dec. 18, 1931, with luncheon at noon. 

Eugenie Hanscom. 
Pane 
METROPOLITAN WOMEN’S AL- 
LIANCE 


The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
the Metropolitan District has issued an 
attractive program for the present church 
year. Beginning with a meeting at Mt. 
Vernon on Nov. 18, where the speaker was 
Rev. H. Elmer Peters, monthly sessions 
are held, ending May 13 at the Church of 
the Redeemer, Newark, when Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord will speak on ‘‘Psychology of 
Universalists.”” Other meetings are held 
at the Church of the Divine Paternity, 
Tempel Beth El, All Souls Church and 
Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, and at 
Washington Heights Universalist Church. 

Among topics to be discussed during 
the year are: ‘““New Developments in In- 
ternational Co-operation,’ “Ethics of 
Robert Browning,” ‘‘What Shall We 
Read?” ‘Adult Education among Foreign 
Born Women,” and ‘Why Women Are 
Interested in Motion Pictures.” 

The officers for the present year are as 
follows: President, Mrs. George A. Fried- 
rich, Brooklyn; first vice-president, Mrs. 
L. Hamilton Garner, Newark; second vice- 
president, Miss Lois Pinney Clark, Brook- 
lyn; treasurer, Mrs. C. E. Holmes, New 
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Rochelle; recording secretary, Mrs. Harry 
Kussmaul, Arlington, N. J.; corresponding 
secretary, Miss Grace E. Murphy, Brook- 
lyn. 

Among those who have served as presi- 
dent of the Alliance in years past are Mrs. 
EK. C. Bolles, Mrs. Charles H. Eaton, Mrs. 
Calvin M. Cram, Mrs. Henry R. Rose, 
Mrs. H. E. Fox and Mrs. Arthur W. Grose. 
ek 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1588) 
the introduction is such a fair statement 
of the results of scholarship that it can be 
recommended to all readers. This does 
not mean that all readers will follow Dean 
Inge in his statements. ‘When we can 
feel reasonably sure what would have 
been the answer of our Lord to any ques- 
tion, we need go no further. That answer 
is final.”’ In such a statement Dean Inge 
separates himself from many who will 
nevertheless be indebted to him for the 
very serviceable volume he has prepared. 

In type, binding, and arrangement this 
is a volume worthy of the publishing house 
which produces it. It deserves wide use. 
The Authorized Version is chiefly used, but 
in places the Revised is preferred. Hap- 
pily Dean Inge has not attempted rear- 
rangement of portions of his selected pas- 
sages; his purpose has not contemplated 
the needs of critical scholars. Nor are 
great passages chopped up, as in some an- 
thologies, in order to eliminate verses 
which depart from modern standards of 
thought and feeling. In other words, we 
are given what a thoughtful and religious 
man. has found to be the best of the Bible, 
not a reconstruction according to his 


tastes. 
ipa Bese 


* * 


Psychology and Religion 
By E. S. Waterhouse. (Richard R. 

Smith. $2.00.) 

In the course of eighteen chapters and 
an Introduction (a preface also is an- 
nounced in the table of contents, but does 
not appear) Prof. E. S. Waterhouse makes 
a rapid survey of the field in which psy- 
chology and religion meet and overlap. 
The style is conversational, as befits a 
series of broadcast talks, and should pre- 
sent no difficulties to the uninstructed 
who wish to inform themselves of the 
trend of recent discussion. The initiated 
will also find much suggestive material 
in Dr. Waterhouse’s talks. 

Io Gol 


Oxford. 


* * 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


Date: Monday, Dec. 14. Hour, 10.45 
o’clock. Place: Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Bos- 
ton. Speaker: Rev. John Murray At- 
wood, D. D. Subject: “The Education 
of a Universalist Minister.” 

Dean Atwood, at much personal sacrifice, 
comes to Boston to make a clear state- 


ment of the fundamental ideas and ideals 
that obtain among the managers of the 
Canton Theological School at St. Law- 
rence. There will be opportunity for 
questions and discussion. 

A few weeks later, Rev. Lee S. McCol- 
lester, D. D., Dean of the School of Re- 
ligion at Tufts College, will speak on the 
same subject. 

UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST COM- 
MISSIONS 


The Buffalo Convention authorized 
the appointment of a commission repre- 
senting the Universalist General Conven- 
tion to meet with a similar commission 
representing the American Unitarian As- 
sociation to “look into the practicability 
of uniting these two communions for the 
common good.”’ 

The Unitarians have appointed the 
following commission: Rev. Louis C. Cor- 
nish, D. D., Rev. Walter R. Hunt, D. D., 
Rev. Charles R. Joy, Mr. Henry H. Fuller, 
Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Rev. Ray- 
mond B. Bragg, Mr. Herbert C. Parsons, 
Rev. Frederick R. Griffin, D. D., Mr. 
William Roger Greeley, 

The commission representing the Gen- 
eral Convention is as follows: Mr. Victor 
A. Friend, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D., 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames, Mr. A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Hon. 
Robert W. Hill, Rev. W. H. Macpherson, 
ati a hevartamWiekerkins, «ls 1) 
Rev. Clinton L. Scott, D. D. 

The first meeting of these two commis- 
sions will be held in Providence, Rhode 
Island, on Dec. 15 and 16. By invitation 
of Dr. Albert Mead, acting president of 
Brown University, the meetings will be 
held in the Faunce Memorial Room of 
Faunce House at Brown. The late 
President Faunce, in whose memory this 
house and room are named, will be re- 
membered by many of our people for his 
challenging address delivered at the clos- 
ing session of the Providence Convention 
in 1923. He was long a force for lib- 
eralism in religion, and it is not without 
significance that this first meeting of the 
two commissions will be one of the first 
to be held in this Memorial Room. 


Notices 


GEORGIA FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 

Letter of transfer issued to Rev. James M. Ras- 
nake of Markesan, Wis., to the Wisconsin Conven- 
tion. 

Letter of transfer issued to Rev. T. Andrew Cara- 
ker of Baltimore, Maryland, to the General Con- 
vention. 

J.F. Bowers, Secretary. 
¥e 
UNIVERSALIST YEAR BOOKS 

The General Convention has a number of copies 
of Universalist Year Books from 1922 to 1930 in- 
elusive. If any individuals or organizations would 
care to receive a complete set of these books, or single 
copies of any year, we should be glad to furnish them 
upon request for the cost of postage alone, as long 
as the supply lasts. 

Send in your request at once to the Universalist 
General Convention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


GENERAL CONVENTION FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Renewal of license as minister to Miss Ruth Down- 
ing as of May 29, 1931. 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


At a meeting in Kent, Dec. 3, 1931, the following 
officers were elected: Chairman, Rev. Sara L. Stoner; 
secretary, Rey. Carl H. Olson. Francis W. Sigler 
was examined and found worthy of ordination. 
Authority for this action was granted by the General 
Convention Committee on Fellowship. 

Carl H. Olson, Secretary. 
<% : 
ON THE AIR 

Rev. H. L. Canfield will broadcast from Greens- 
boro, N. C., station WBIG, on successive Sunday 
evenings at 6.15 o’clock. The topics and dates are as 
follows: 

Dee. 18, “Is Punishment for Crime Justifiable?”’ 

Dec. 20, ‘‘Charles Darwin.”” (Biographical.) 

Dec. 27, ““Organie Evolution.” 

Jan, 3, 1932, “Creative Evolution.” 

Eo nS 
POSITION WANTED 

A young woman who received her degree from the 
Crane School of Religion at Tufts College in June 
wishes a position as Director of Religious Education. 
The General Sunday School Association will gladly 
answer questions about her. 

Obituary 
Elmer E. Powers 

Elmer E. Powers, seventy years old, died Nov. 29 
at his home, 165 Pond Street, Leominster, Mass., 
after a short illness. Mr. Powers was born in Leom- 
inster and lived there his entire life. He was 2a mem- 
ber and trustee of the Universalist church. He was 
well known throughout Massachusetts as a maker 
and repairer of violins. He had in his possession 
many rare instruments. He is survived by his wife, 
Mrs. Grace Powers; two sons, Harold and Ernest 
Powers; a brother, Ezander Powers, and three grand- 
children. 

The funeral was held at his home, Rev. Helene 
Ulrich officiating. 


Mrs. Cora L. Leland 
Mrs. Cora Leland died Nov. 18, 1931, at Holly- 
wood, California, after a very short illness. She 
was the widow of Rev. J. Frank Leland, a Uni- 
versalist minister and graduate of St. Lawrence 
University. 


Sal 


XC 


Rev. William A. Wood, Framingham, 
Mass., will book appointments for his popu- 
lar address, “What Is the Matter with the 
United States?” already given twenty-six 
times. 


Terms and references on request. 
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BOOKS FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


This year of all years you get your money’s worth in BOOKS. When you give a book you pay a com- 


pliment. 


We can supply any book in print. 


Send your personal card with your 


order, and we will enclose and deliver books to any address. 


SOME OF THE LATER BOOKS 


Fiction 

John Galsworthy. $2.50. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts. 
American Beauty. Edna Ferber. $2.50. 
A Jade of Destiny. Jeffery Farnol. $2.50. 
Two People. A. A. Milne. $2.50. 
Job: Story of aSimple Man. Joseph Roth. $2.50. 
Sparks Fly Upward. Oliver La Farge. $2.50. 
A Man’s Own Country. Katharine N. Burt. 
Two Black Sheep. Harry Leon Wilson. $2.00. 
Judith Paris. Hugh Walpole. $2.50. 
Westward Passage. Margaret A. Barnes. 
Big Enough. Will James. $2.50. 
Shadows on the Rock. Willa Cather. $2.50. 
A White Bird Flyi g. Bess Streeter Aldrich. $2.00. 
The Ten Commandments. Warwick Deeping. $2.50. 
Scaramouche the King-Maker. Rafael Sabatini. $2.50. 
Windmill on the Dune. Mary E. Waller. $2.50. 
The Good Earth. Pearl S. Buck. $2.50. 
Article Thirty-Two. J. Rathbone Oliver. 
All Alongshore. Joseph C. Lincoln. $2.50. 
Finch’s Fortune. Mazo De La Roche. $2.50. 
Belle-Mere. Kathleen Norris. $2.00. 
The Dark Horse. Robert Grant. $2.50. 


Maid in Waiting. 
A Buried Treasure. 


$2.50. 


$2.00. 


$2.50. 


$2.50. 


History and Biography 

Crowded Years. Wm. G. McAdoo. $5.00. 
Autobiography of Knute K. Rockne. Mrs. Rockne. 
Theodore Roosevelt. Henry F. Pringle. $5.00. 
Bernard Shaw. Frank Harris. $5.00. 
Eyes on Russia. Margaret Boucke-White. $5.00. 
History of Russian Revolution. Leon Trotsky. $5.00. 
Forty-Niners. Archer Butler Hulbert. $3.50. 
Newton D. Baker: America at War. Col. Frederick Palmer. 

Two volumes. $7.50. 
Only Yesterday: Story of the 1920’s. 


$4.00. 
Red Smoke. Isaac Don Levine. $3.50. 
Wellington. Philip Guedalla. $4.00. 


The Epic of America. James Truslow Adams. $3.00. 

Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw: A Correspondence. $5.00. 
Man’s Own Show: Civilization. George A. Dorsey. $5.00. 
My Father, Mark Twain. Clara Clemens. $5.00. 

Letters of Emily Dickinson. Edited by Mabel Loomis Todd. 


$5.00. 
Leonard Wood: A Biography. Herman Hagedorn. Two 
volumes. $10.00. 


King Albert in the Great War. 
The Tragic Queen. Andrew Dakers. $5.00. 

Gifts of Life. Emil Ludwig. $4.00. 

Companions on the Trail. Hamlin Garland. $2.50. 


Lieut. General Galet. $6.00. 


The Universalist Publishing House exists to serve the Church. 


$2.50. 


Frederick L. Allen. 


Books of General Interest 


Washington Merry-Go-Round. $3.00. 

Mexico. Stuart Chase. $3.00. 

Sorry, But You’re Wrong About It. 
$3.00. 

Manhattan Side-Show. Konrad Bercovici. 

Cold. Lawrence M. Gould. $3.50. 

Best Poems of 1931. Edited by Thomas Moult. $2.50. 

Come with Me to India. Patricia Kendall. $3.50. 

In Defense of Tomorrow. Robert D. Bowden. $2.00. 

What Life Should Meanto You. Alfred Adler. $3.00. 

Quotable Poems. Second Series. Compiled by Thos. C. 


Albert E. Wiggam. 


$5.00. 


Clark. $2.50. 
Religion and Philosophy 
The Christ of the Mount. E. Stanley Jones. $1.50. 
The Finding of God. Edgar S. Brightman. $2.00. 


Has Science Discovered God? 
$3.50. 

Pathways to the Reality of God. Rufus M. Jones. 

Since Calvary. Lewis Browne. $3.50. 

Meeting the Challenge of Modern Doubt. 
Gilkey. $2.00. 

On Being Alive. W. Russell Bowie. 

We Need Religion. Ernest F. Tittle. 


Edited by Edw. H. Cotton. 
$2.00. 
James Gordon 


$2.00. 
$1.50. 


The Moral Crisis in Christianity. Justin W. Nixon. $2.00. 
The Religion of Jesus. Toyohiko Kagawa. $1.25. 

The Growth of the Idea of God. Shailer Mathews. $2.50. 
Sermons I Have Preached to Young People. Edited by 


Sidney A. Weston. $1.60. 


Religion in a Changing World. Rabbi Silver. $2.00. 


Books by Our Own Folks 


The Little Hill Farm. Illustrated. John van Schaick. $1.00. 

The Significance of Jesus Christ. W. C. Selleck. 75 cents. 

Forty Fruitful Years. An Autobiography. Frederick W. 
Betts. $1.50. 

George Seeks a Reason. Stanley and Ethel Manning. $.75. 

Nature Cruisings. John van Schaick. With twelve illustra- 
tions. New holiday edition. $2.50. 

Rediscovered Countries. 

Did Jesus Mean It? 

God and Company Unlimited. 

Three volumes by Dr. Frank D. Adams. 
at $1.00 each. 

Handicapped. The Life Story of Frederick A. Bisbee, with 
the best of the “Front Porch” essays. By Dorothy and 
Frank Oliver Hall. $2.00. 

Life of John Murray. Irene C. Rees. $1.00. 

Which Way: A Study of Universalism. L. B. Fisher. 

Glimpses of Grandeur, Frank D. Adams. $2.00. 


Sold separately 


$1.00. 


It is the property of the denomination. 


In supporting this House with your patronage you are helping to build up your own institution. 


For books for children and young people see “Our Library Desk,” Christian Leader of November 21. 


Universalist Publishing House, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


y 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 
Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

8. Cupid Goes to Church, 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 
7. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 

9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
10. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
12. ‘The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 


_14. Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, coth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 
Universalist Publishing House 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


1599 


Educational 


The St. Lawrence University 


Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A Propetetery School 
for Girls 
in the Vermont Hills 


with a Universalist Background 


Special programs for high school graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Accommodations for a small group of 
Junior Girls to do Grade Work 
under ideal conditions 


Home conferences by appointment anywhere in the 
East. For information please address 


MISS MELITA KNOWLES, Prin. 
Goddard School for Girls 
BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH /SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. | 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


| 101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


you want to know the Universalist 
interpretation of the International 
Uniform Lessons subscribe for 


The Sunday School Helper 


Senior grade for older young people and 
adults—60 cents per year. Intermediate 
grade for pupils from thirteen to seven- 
teen, 40 cents per year. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodte 
ous and thoroughly equipped. for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town, 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mas 


| Burdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 
graphic, Office anagement, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

F. H. BURDETT, President 
Hancock 6300 


156 Stuart St., Boston 


HE Universalist Publishing 
House exists to serve the 
Church. It is the property of 
the denomination. In support- 
ing this House with your pat- 
ronage you are helping to buil’' 
up your own institution. 
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TWO FOR ONE 


Boston, Massachusetts, 


November 20, 1931. 
Dear Loyal Subscriber: 


You have stood by the Christian Leader so loyally during 
these difficult times that we have been trying to think of some 
way to show our appreciation. 


WE HAVE FOUND IT 
HERE IT IS 


Two beautiful and appropriate Christmas gifts for the price 
of one. Please fill out and return blank immediately because the 
special edition of Nature Cruisings is limited, and this offer will 
not hold after the supply is exhausted. 

This offer is strictly limited to new subscriptions and cannot 
be applied to renewals. 


Manager, Christian Leader, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
Dear Sir: 


Enclosed please find check, or money order, for $2.50 for which 
please send the Christian Leader for one year to 


Also please send a copy of the special holiday Nature Cruts- 
ings to 


and notify each that paper and book come with my best wishes. 


(Signed) 
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